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-  by  Marylou  Buckley 

Examining  the  place  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  liberal  arts 
iniversity  is  rather  like  Robert  Farrar  Capon's  peeling 
way  of  an  onion  in  his  Feast  of  the  Lamb.  When  you 
mally  get  to  the  center  you  have  a  lot  of  aroma  and  one 
terfect  teardrop. 

The  ways  in  which  the  fine  arts  are  treated  in  liberal 
jrts  institutions  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the  colleges 
md  universities.  There  are  universities  which  maintain 
>rofessional  schools  of  the  fine,  applied  and  performing 
irts  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  Car- 
legie  in  Pittsburgh  provides  one  such  example,  Boston 
Jniversity  another.  There  are  universities,  Yale,  for  in- 
itance,  which  have  graduate  schools  of  drama,  and  others 
vith  graduate  schools  of  architecture,  design,  journalism, 
wd  so  forth.  These  cater  almost  exclusively  to  future 
Dractitioners;  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  make  a  limited 
lumber  of  course  offerings  available  to  undergraduates  and 
students  who  do  not  have  professional  goals  in  the  arts. 

Still  other  colleges  and  universities  maintain  programs 
of  cross-registration  with  independent  professional  schools 
1-  museum  programs,  conservatories,  academies.  One 
illustration  of  this  is  the  long-standing  relationship  between 
(Lowell  State  here  in  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England 
(Conservatory  of  Music.  Other  liberal  arts  universities 
i  allow,  or  help  to  make  possible,  concurrent  professional 
istudy  without  academic  credit. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  colleges  with  a  high  esteem 
for  the  arts  which  tailor  programs  in  various  combinations 
to  suit  individual  student  needs  and  talents.  These  seek  to 
'provide  the  future  practioner  and  performer  with  more 
jthan  an  austere  vocational  preparation  while  also  giving 
the  future  non-performer  an  opportunity  to  learn  by  doing. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  liberal  arts  universities  still 
f  relegate  performance  and  practice  to  a  secondary,  even 
i  a  tertiary,  level.   In  such  schools,  students  are  usually  per- 
mitted to  take  a  minimum  number  of  technical  (such  as 
creative  writing)  courses  for  academic  credit.  On  occasion, 
student-created  artistic  projects  are  honored  for  special 
credit.  By  and  large,  participation  in  theater,  dance  and 
music,  the  practice  of  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  film, 
poetry  and  fiction,  are  encouraged  chiefly  as  extra- 
curricular activities.  Boston  College  fits  rather  more  into 
this  category  than  into  the  others,  although  the  University 
does  offer  a  major  in  theater. 

There  are  as  many,  if  not  more,  reasons  for  this  as  there 
are  layers  to  Fr.  Capon's  onion.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
pelling is  that,  at  this  point  in  history,  the  comprehensive 
liberal  arts  university  must  do  better  what  it  can  do  best 


A  play  unlike  other  plays,  performed  by  a  cast  unlike  other  casts  - 
The  National  Theater  of  the  Deaf  in  "Songs  From  Milkwood." 
The  Company  held  its  only  Boston  performance  at  BC  in  October. 


for  more  of  its  students. 

How  are  students  served  by  the  fine  arts  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, and  who  are  they?   In  the  smallest  minority  are  those 
rare  and  specially  talented  individuals  whom  BC  attracts 
because  these  students  wish  a  full  liberal  arts  education 
even  as  they  pursue  defined  professional  goals.  Then 
there  are  students  whose  interest  in  the  arts  may  have 
been  already  awakened,  but  whose  career  goals  are  not 
yet  clear.   From  this  group  we  could  hope  to  see  young 
people  emerging  to  enter  art  teaching,  conservation  and 
management. 

A  still  larger  group  are  those  to  whom  the  fine  arts,  ex- 
perience both  in  the  classroom  and  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  are  an  important  part  of  their  undergraduate 
education  whether  for  personal  satisfaction  or  as  a  dimen- 
sion of  future  professional  pursuits,  such  as  in  elementary 
or  secondary  school  teaching.  Last,  and  certainly  not 
least,  there  is  that  vast  body  of  undergraduates  whose 
lives  are  enriched,  whether  as  spectators  or  participants, 
just  by  the  availability  of  the  arts  on  the  campus  and  in  the 
community. 

Two  current  students  and  a  recent  alumnus  are  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  BC  students  in  the  arts. 

Renee  Rubin,  a  junior  from  Bangor,  Maine,  majoring 
in  philosophy,  is  a  very  special  case  in  point.  Miss  Rubin 
was  already  considered  one  of  New  England's  most  prom- 
ising younger  concert  pianists  when  she  entered  Boston 
College.   In  addition  to  a  full  academic  program  and  in- 
tensive study  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  she  con- 
tinues to  make  concert  and  recital  appearances,  occasion- 
ally with  the  University  Chorale.  It  was  her  Conservatory 
teacher,  the  well-known  Theodore  Lettvin,  who  urged  her 
to  seek  a  liberal  arts  education. 

Paul  Shakespeare  71,  presents  a  totally  different  "pro- 
file." Scholar  of  the  College,  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
a  semi-finalist  in  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  competition, 
and  an  English  major  who  graduated  with  high  honors, 
Shakespeare  began  to  paint  as  an  undergraduate  quite 
independently  of  course  work  or  instruction.  Since  gradu- 
ation he  has  devoted  his  full  time  and  energy  to  painting 
and  is  now  a  student  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
School. 

Kevin  Fay  73  is  a  young  man  for  whom  music  will  always 
be  important,  even  though  his  future  lies  in  computer 
science.  He  is  this  year's  Co-ordinator  of  theUniversity 
Chorale,  with  which  he  has  sung  for  four  years.  Meanwhile, 
Fay  last  year  conducted  a  complicated  project  in  the 
School  of  Management  involving  music  for  computers - 
or  was  it  computers  for  music? 

These  are  but  three  of  the  many  hundreds  of  students 
at  Boston  College  who  participate  in  the  arts-  as  members 
of  the  Band,  the  Chorale,  the  Dramatics  Society,  the  film 
programs  which  seem  to  proliferate  each  year,  the  radio 
station,  the  Stylus  and  other  publications,  in  fine  arts 
courses,  as  audiences,  and  in  private.  Somewhere  on  the 
campus  is  an  enterprising  young  woman  who,  having 
failed  to  find  a  university  orchestra  in  Chestnut  Hill,  has 
become  the  first  'cellist  in  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Orchestra. 

With  the  exception  of  Speech  Communication  and 
Theater,  which  has  a  faculty  of  13,  the  arts  departments  at 
BC  are  relatively  small.  The  Fine  Arts  department  con- 
sists of  four  faculty  members,  the  Film  Program  of  three 
lecturers.  The  music  faculty  has  five  members.  Only 
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Speech  Communication  and  Theater  offers  a  major,  and 
one  may  concentrate  in  speech  communications,  theater, 
or  speech  pathology. 

What  do  these  comparatively  small  departments  do? 
Allison  Macomber,  Artist-in-residence,  has  this  to  say  of 
his  art  studio  activities:  "It  would  be  accurate  to  say  that 
there  is  a  yearly  application  of  about  125  students,  drawn 
from  all  the  colleges  on  our  campus,  generally  on  an  extra- 
curricular basis.  Approximately  one  third  of  these  are 
credited  students  who  will  carry  on  for  several  of  the  four 
years  and  roughly  20  per  cent  will  participate  for  all  four 
years. 

"Several  (graduating)  students  each  year  apply  to  major 
art  schools  where  they  can  get  their  degrees  in  painting 
or  sculpture,  some  immediately  enter  art  teaching  on  a 
secondary  level,  and  some  of  those  students  who  set  their 
sights  on  architectural  graduate  school  -  and  build  up  a 
good  portfolio-  usually  get  into  the  best  schools  in  the 
country.  Also,  in  a  limited  sense  we  minor  art  teachers  at 
a  secondary  level  for  the  School  of  Education." 

Macomber,  a  practicing  painter  and  sculptor,  represents 
one  point  of  view.  Josephine  von  Henneberg,  an  art  histo- 
rian and  chairman  of  the  department  (currently  on  sabbati- 
cal), expresses  another:  "We  train  students  in  English 


This  potter  is  one  of  many  craftsmen  who  have  set  up  shop  from 
time  to  time  in  McElroy  Commons. 


language  and  literature  not  because  we  expect  them  to 
become  poets  and  writers,  but  because  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  they  will  acquire  will  be  of  fundamental 
importance  in  their  adult  lives.  In  the  same  way,  we  should 
give  visual  training  to  our  students  not  because  we  ex- 
pect them  to  become  necessarily  professional  artists, 
although  hopefully  many  will  become  that  later .  . .  but 
because  we  intend  to  develop  their  visual  perception,  to 
open  their  eyes  and  their  minds  to  the  world  of  vision, 
to  create  in  them  an  understanding  of  the  arts  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present  that  will  enable  them  to  look  con- 
structively and  imaginatively  at  the  future." 

Macomber,  who  was  trained  at  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
lege of  Art,  and  Mrs.  von  Henneberg,  whose  doctorate  is 
from  the  University  of  Rome,  may  be  fairly  described  as 
classicists.  Cus  Jaccaci,  on  the  other  hand,  Director  of 
the  Film  Program,  might  better  be  called  a  futurist,  as  the 
following  remarks  reveal. 

"The  whole  academic  function  of  Boston  College  is 
historical.  You  do  it  all  with  your  mind,  you  write  about  it, 
you  talk  about  it  and  the  ultimate  is  that  you  get  a  Ph.D. 
in  the  history  of  it  all . . .  My  definition  of  art  is  just  having 
the  courage  to  do  something  that  you  would  otherwise 
not  have  the  courage  to  do.  Art  is  what  we  do,  culture  is 
what  we  have  done  to  us.  Most  of  the  student  body  here 
has  things  done  to  it.  Art  is  not  a  matter  of  talent,  it's  a 
matter  of  character.  Everybody's  got  the  talent  to  do 
something,  but  not  everyone  has  the  character  to  do 
something  about  it." 

In  short,  Macomber  is  interested  in  the  future  pro- 
fessional; Dr.  von  Henneberg  in  the  visual  education  of 
as  many  students  as  possible;  and  Jaccaci  in  the  active 
participation  of  as  many  students  as  possible.  Perhaps  in 
their  very  diversity,  these  faculty  represent  something  of 
what  the  arts  in  the  university  are  all  about. 

Formal  course  offerings  in  music  are  also  distributed 
between  background  and  performance.  C.  Alexander 
Peloquin,  whose  approach  to  music  as  a  performing  art 
in  the  university  was  so  fully  described  in  the  January 
issue  of  bridge,  conducts  two  courses.  One,  "Music  in 
Western  Culture"  is,  to  quote  the  University  catalog,  "a 
study  of  the  development  of  music  and  great  composers 
in  the  history  of  Western  civilization,  against  a  background 
of  the  social,  political  and  philosophical  forces  responsible 
for  its  evolution."  Dr.  Peloquin's  other  course,  modern 
music,  deals  with  the  development  of  classical,  popular 
and  jazz  music  in  this  century.  Meanwhile,  Berj  Zamko- 
chian,  Organist-in-residence,  gives  a  course  in  contempo- 
rary music  that  involves  electronic  composition  and  other 
new  forms  of  music  as  well  as  such  great  contemporaries 
as  Ives,  Copeland,  Barber  and  Bernstein.  Zamkochian, 
who  is  organist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
who  concertizes  all  over  the  world,  offers  a  non-credit 
course  in  organ  performance  for  highly  talented  individuals, 
also  teaches  the  music  of  the  age  of  the  baroque. 

Dr.  Olga  Stone,  pianist  and  Musician-in-residence, 
offers,  in  addition  to  advanced  piano  instruction,  courses 
in  the  survey  of  western  music,  music  of  the  romantic  era, 
the  impressionist  school  (Debussey  to  Stravinsky),  the 


A  Dramatics  Society  production  of  "Oh  What  A  Lovely  War,"  one 
of  last  year's  offerings,  which  employed  every  conceivable  form 
of  media  to  surround  the  audience  with  the  play's  message. 


Thomas  Culley,  S.J.,  at  the  harpsichord  and  Franz  Josef  van  Beeck, 
S.J.,  playing  violin,  performed  last  year  as  part  of  the  Humanities 
Series.   This  December,  Fr.  Culley  returned  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  BC  community. 

classical  period,  and  a  course  in  Beethoven's  symphonies. 

As  has  been  remarked,  Speech  Communications  and 
Theater  is  the  largest  of  the  arts  departments  at  Boston 
College.   It  serves  students  with  a  variety  of  career  goals. 
Students  are  admitted,  for  example,  to  the  speech  science 
program  only  if  they  intend  to  prepare  for  graduate  work 
in  speech  therapy  leading  to  certification  by  the  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association.  Those  who  concentrate 
in  rhetoric  and  public  address  may  be  headed  for  teaching 
careers,  but  this  program  also  serves  those  who  are  looking 
ahead  to  public  life,  politics  and  the  practice  of  law.  The 
theater  program  offers  courses  ranging  from  the  history 
of  theater-  as  opposed  to  the  history  of  drama,  which  is 
dealt  with  in  various  departments,  Dr.  Vera  Lee's  article 
on  lonesco  is  illustrative-  through  play  direction,  scene 
design,  and  the  principles  of  acting.  Students  may  go  on 
from  this  major  to  teaching  jobs  or  to  graduate  schools 
of  drama. 

The  performing  arm  of  this  department,  the  Dramatics 
Society,  is  the  oldest  of  all  extra-curricular  activities  in  the 
University.  A  review  of  the  recent  production  of  Noah, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  illuminates  the 
continued  liveliness  of  this  lively  art  at  Boston  College. 
A  young  man  who  participated  in  dramatics  at  Boston  Col- 
lege a  few  years  ago,  A.  J.  Antoon,  is  having  a  fine  critical 
success  with  the  Joseph  Papp  company  in  New  York  as  a 
producer-director. 
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Dance  has  figured  in  Dramatics  Society  productions  for 
some  time,  especially  in  the  presentation  of  musical 
comedy.  Dancing  instruction  has  been  available  as  part 
of  the  physical  education  program  for  women  students, 
in  Campion  Hall.  This  autumn,  however,  the  University 
acquired  a  new  modern  dance  instructor,  Pamela  Renna, 
who  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  dance  from  Sarah 
Lawrence,  her  Master's  from  Columbia,  and  who  has 
studied  with,  among  others,  Martha  Graham.  Mrs.  Renna's 
once-a-week  evening  class  is  open  to  all  members  of  the 
BC  community  free  of  charge. 

Last,  but  not  least  of  allied  curriculum  programs  is  that 
in  audio-visual  directed  by  Fred  Pula  in  the  School  of 
Education.   In  this  program  students  learn  how  to  use 
television,  tape  and  radio  in  all  aspects  of  the  media.  In 
addition,  the  Summer  Session  offers  a  television  work- 
shop which  is  almost  always  oversubscribed  by  teachers 
and  by  students  from  both  the  secondary  and  college 
levels. 

Another,  and  extremely  important,  layer  of  the  arts 
onion  is  the  Boston  College  Humanities  Series  presided 
over  by  Francis  Sweeney,  S.J.,  since  1957.  Over  the  past 
15  years  Fr.  Sweeney  has  brought  to  campus-  and  to  eager 
audiences  from  beyond  the  campus  -  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally known  poets,  theologians,  classicists,  lecturers, 
novelists  and  performers.  Auden,  Frost,  Robert  Lowell, 
James  Wright,  and  Ted  Hughes  have  been  among  the 
major  poets.  John  Barth,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Philip  Rahv, 
Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Leon  Edel  (biographer  of  Henry 
James),  Louis  Kronenberger,  Anthony  Burgess  are  among 
the  novelists  and  critics.  Theologians  and  classicists  in- 
clude Hans  Kung,  Peter  Levi,  Hugh  Lloyd-Jones,  and  Fried- 
rich  Solmsen.  The  Yale  Russian  Chorus  has  been  a  per- 
petual favorite  and  the  New  York  Pro  Musica  Antiqua  has 
appeared  often.  One  recent  Humanities  Series  musical 
evening  was  provided  by  harpsichordist  and  Prix  Roma 
winner  Thomas  Culley,  S.J.,  and  Cyril  Schommer,  S.J., 
violinist.  Rev.  Franz  Josef  Van  Beeck,  S.J.,  a  member  of  the 
Theology  Department  who  is  a  talented  violinist,  has  also 
appeared  with  Fr.  Culley.  The  list  is  almost  endless,  rich 
and  varied,  and  mention  should  be  made  of  Fr.  Sweeney's 
now  phased-out  Younger  Poet  Series  which  gave  a  goodly 
number  of  younger  people  the  opportunity  to  read  before 
a  university  audience. 

A  list  of  events  sponsored  by  various  student  commit- 
tees, film  series,  rock  concerts,  and  special  events  could 
nearly  fill  the  magazine.  In  one  autumn  the  Cultural 
Committee  of  the  Undergraduate  Government  has  spon- 
sored both  the  New  Shakespeare  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  a  joyous  production  of  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  done  out-of-doors  on  the  campus  green,  and  the 
National  Theater  of  the  Deaf. 

And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  is  still  the  band  - 
marching,  concert  and  dance- which  lifts  the  collective 
alumni  heart  on  autumn  afternoons  and  which  flourishes 
under  the  loving  care  of  Pete  Siragusa. 

If  the  reader  has  so  far  gathered  that  the  arts  are  alive, 
well,  and  indeed,  cherished,  at  Boston  College,  then  he  or 
she  is  right.  But  to  say  that  the  arts  exist  at  BC  in  anything 
approaching  ideal  circumstances  would  be  to  tell  a 
palpable  untruth.  Space,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  is  what 
makes  the  onion  peeler  weep.  There  are  not  enough 
pianos,  or  places  to  practice  them  in.  For  that  matter, 
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\A  lesson  in  improvisational  theater,  in  which  the  actors  create  their  parts  as  they  go  along. 


there  are  all  too  few  places  to  practice  anything  else, 
whether  it  be  an  oboe  or  coloratura  trills,  or  chamber  mu- 
sic. Dr.  Olga  Stone  gives  piano  recitals  in  the  Resident 
Student  Lounge  in  McElroy  and  small  groups  have  attempted 
to  concertize  elsewhere  on  the  campus.  Space  for  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  is  very  nearly  nil,  as  are  the  opportuni- 
ties to  listen  to  music  and  poetry  away  from  the  dormitory 
with  all  a  dorm's  attendant  distractions    Theater  is  usually 
performed  in  the  Campion  Hall  gym,  which  is  penitentially 
hot,  hard  of  seat,  difficult  of  seeing  and  hearing.  (One 
wondered,  on  W.  H.  Auden's  last  visit,  why  the  poor  man 
did  not  walk  away  in  exasperation  at  having  to  compete 
with  heating  pipes  and  a  whistling  public  address  system). 
A  dancer  has  been  known  to  concuss  himself  in  rehearsal 
on  the  pipes  over  the  stage. 

There  is  virtually  no  safe,  secure  or  suitable  space  in 
which  to  mount  visiting  art  exhibits  or  to  display  such  art 
treasures  as  the  University  already  owns.  The  University's 
valuable  collection  of  Japanese  woodblock  prints  can  be 
shown,  no  more  than  four  at  a  time,  in  glass  cases  in  the 
library,  and  some  of  these  have  disappeared.  The  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  regretfully  refused  to  loan  its  Copley  portrait 
of  Bishop  Cheverus  to  Botolph  House  because  it  is  not  a 
fireproof  building.  What  is  sad  about  this  is  that  the  pic- 
torial and  plastic  arts  -  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  prints 
-  are  those  which  first  draw  the  interest  of  students  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts  is  still  only  peripheral.  There 
is  no  room  for  happy  accidents  where  the  untutored  eye 
may  encounter  beauty  and  identify  it  for  itself. 

The  Chorale  has  performed,  courageously,  in  Roberts 


Center  with  such  artists  as  Eileen  Farrell,  but  there  the 
steel  construction  flattens  sound.  More  often  the  Chorale 
appears  in  the  Resident  Student  Dining  Room  where  the 
acoustics  are  unaccountably  superb,  but  the  opportunity 
for  innovation  limited.  This  fall  the  Chorale  performed 
Verdi's  Requiem  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  but 
had  to  do  so  on  Sunday  afternoon  because  the  neighbor- 
hood is  now  so  insalubrious  there  was  a  very  real  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  gather  an  audience  if  the  performance 
were  given  after  dark. 

Just  what  the  fine  arts  at  Boston  College  need  in  terms 
of  a  new  building  or  buildings,  or  conversion  of  existing 
space  (Allison  Macomber  has  long  had  an  envious  eye  on 
the  top,  sky-lighted  floor  of  the  Devlin  Science  building), 
is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  for  the  new  President  and  for 
those  who  advise  him  in  long  range  planning  efforts.  But 
one  can  believe  that  a  President  who  attends,  and  even 
participates,  in  Chorale  rehearsals  must  be  keenly  aware 
of  the  humanizing  influence  of  the  arts  in  our  uncomfort- 
able times.  As  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  has  said,  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  his  television  series  and  book,  Civilisation, 
What  is  civilisation?   I  don't  know.  I  can't  define  it  in 
abstract  terms  -  yet.  But  I  think  I  can  recognize  it 
when  I  see  it;  and  I  am  looking  at  it  now.  Ruskin  said, 
"Great  nations  write  their  autobiographies  in  three 
manuscripts,  the  book  of  their  deeds,  the  book  of 
their  words  and  the  book  of  their  art.  Not  one  of  these 
books  can  be  understood  unless  we  read  the  two 
others,  but  of  the  three  the  only  trustworthy  one  is  the 
last."  On  the  whole  I  think  this  is  true. 
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Through  The  Looking  Glass 
With  Eugene  lonesco 


by  Vera  Lee 

Ed.  note:  Eugene  lonesco  was  born  in  Rumania  in  1912.  To- 
gether with  the  Irish  Samuel  Beckett,  he  is  among  the  great- 
est living  playwrights  of  the  "theater  of  the  absurd."  The 
following  is  excerpted  from  Dr.  Vera  Lee's  delightful  ac- 
count of  her  scholarly,  but  often  bewildering,  pursuit  of 
lonesco.  It  is  part  of  a  longer  article  which  appeared  in 
Drama  &  Theater,  Winter  1971-72,  copyrighted  by  the 
author.  Associate  Professor  Lee  is  a  member  of  SC's  Ro- 
mance Languages  Department,  the  author  of  a  recent  book 
on  the  French  popular  theater  movement,  and  a  soon-to-be- 
published  volume  entitled  The  Feminine  Gender,  which 
looks  at  women  and  the  French  Enlightenment. 
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From  the  beginning  my  encounters  with  lonesco  refused 
to  follow  a  reassuring  pattern.  Our  first  meeting  was  in  a 
Montparnasse  Pharmacy.  A  little  man  near  me  wore  the 
same  sad  pixy  face  that  I  had  often  stared  at  in  photos  of  th 
playwright.  But  unfamiliar  inches  of  hair  plunged  down  th 
back  of  his  neck.  I  followed  him  uncertainly  across  the 
store,  then  risked  a  tentative  "Monsieur  lonesco?"  He 
turned  and  heard  me  out.  I  was  an  "Americaine  de  passage 
a  Paris"  (the  stock  phrase  that  gets  you  into  a  Lanvin  show 
ing),  had  admired  him  for  so  long,  was  writing  an  article  orv 
him,  could  I  please  have  an  interview  at  his  convenience? 
He  smiled,  answered  softly,  gave  me  his  address  and  phone 
number  and  I  floated  out  the  door. 

My  follow-up  phone  call  was  taken  by  Madame  lonesco 
who  told  me  simply  that  her  husband  had  removed  himself 
to  Austria.  Although  polite,  she  had  something  in  her  voice 
that  spelled  out,  "Will  academic  busybodies  kindly  look 
elsewhere  for  confrontations  with  immortality  so  Eugene 
can  get  some  plays  written?" 

[There  follows  a  curious  and  amusing  letter  from  lonesco 
to  Dr.  Lee  in  the  States.] 

In  less  than  a  year  a  chronic  craving  for  information  de- 
feated my  reluctance  to  impose  again  on  the  obliging  mas- 
ter.  I  chose  the  four-dollar  parchment  stationery  with  pink 
and  gold  cherubs  on  the  side  and  suggested  that  since  he 
was  undoubtedly  very  busy,  he  could  use  the  attached  self- 
addressed  envelope  for  his  reply.  Would  he  simply  let  me 
know  if  the  enclosed  introduction  for  my  edition  of  his  play 
Victims  of  Duty  was  acceptable  or  completely  off  base? 
lonesco's  response  to  this  irresistable  note  was  typewritten 
and  brief.   Yes,  the  interpretation  was  fine.   Sincerely  yours. 
But  at  that  time  he  was  getting  consecrated  by  the  Academic 
Francaise,  so  one  could  hardly  expect  a  leisurely  chat. 

Then  recently  in  France,  despairing  of  ever  finding  a 
certain  photo  of  a  Victims  production,  I  dialed  the  play- 
wright's number.  This  time  Madame  lonesco  obligingly 
told  me  to  call  back  at  6:30.  At  6:30  lonesco  answered. 
Miraculously  my  phone  in  the  post  office  booth  worked 
without  a  hitch. 

"C'est  bien  Monsieur  lonesco?" 

"Oui." 

Yes,  he  knew,  it  was  the  American  lady  calling  about  the 
photograph.   Yes,  he  politely  remembered  writing  a  long 
letter  to  me  a  while  back,  and  yes  I  pretended  to  believe 
him.   I  mentioned  his  second  all-too-brief  note: 

"But  you  were  too  busy  becoming  an  academie-  acadime 
. .  ."  The  word  I  could  always  pronounce  before  refused  to 
compose  itself. 

"Academical?"  he  helped.  And  then  he  intimated  that  he 
was  not  so  busy  now.  Spying  the  crack  in  the  dyke,  I  sped 
through. 

"Really  not?  If  you  did  have  a  minute  to  see  me  I'd  do 
anything  for  an  interview.  .  . ."  Wait  a  minute,  that  sounded 
suspect.   "I  mean  scrub  your  floors,  wash  your  socks.  . .  ." 

"No,  no,"  he  protested,  "But  I  could  use  a  haircut.  .  .  ." 


When  Madame  lonesco  answers  her  door  a  visitor's 
glance  flicks  imperceptibly  to  a  lower  level.   "Diminutive" 
is  the  word  critics  use  for  her,  rather  than  the  demeaning 
"short"  or  cutesy  "petite."  The  almost  respectable  half 
dozen  roses  purchased  in  the  metro  were  sheepishly  pre- 
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tnted  to  her  and  she  swooped  them  into  another  room. 

[hey  never  reappeared  but  I  like  to  imagine  that  they  were 

bmehow  revived  or  recycled.)   It  was  probably  my  offering 

Jat  induced  Madame  lonesco  to  sit  twenty  minutes  with 
we  before  her  husband  finished  with  a  young  man  who  was 

Ding  a  thesis  on  him.  .  .  .  The  telephone  interrupted  us 

[•veral  times,  and  at  each  ring  she  gasped,  raised  forearms 
•tnd  eyes  heavenward,  let  out  a  disgusted  moan  and  ran  to 
*Biswer-  as  though  she  were  mimicking  the  harried  gestures 
Ind  sounds  of  Madeleine  scurrying  to  and  from  the  switch- 

oard  in  lonesco's  Amedee. 
)l  I  apologized  for  adding  one  more  interruption  to  a  day 
i'iat  had  obviously  been  crammed  with  phone  calls  and 
Jjsits  from  intellectual  scavengers  like  myself.   She  assured 
*e  that  this  was  all  right  but  that  every  day  did  bring  innu- 
merable demands.   She  was  even  fair  game  for  lycee  stu- 
lents  writing  reports  on  famous  authors.  Would  she  please 
I  ?ll  them  about  her  husband?   "But  I  can't  do  your  work  for 

ou!        "Well    could    you    just    give    me    an    outline?" 
1  Conversation  with  Madame  was  interrupted  by  lonesco's 
Intrance,  apologies  and  an  unforeseen  Rumanian  hand  kiss. 
■he  start  of  our  interview  was  disconcerting:  the  man  whose 
-liner  self  had  become  visible  and  familiar  with  a  close  read- 
Jig  of  his  journals,  articles,  stories  and  plays  had  now  ma- 
prialized,  and  this  fleshly  metamorphosis  brought  with  it 
Opaqueness  and  impenetrability. 

I  He  tilted  his  head  back  and  began  speaking  of  his  plays 
w\  metaphysical  terms.   I  wondered  uncomfortably  if  that 
l/as  a  carryover  from  his  session  with  the  previous  inter- 
viewer.  Or  were  these  a  stock  of  ready-made  phrases  to 
riask  the  author's  timidity?  Occasionally  he  would  stop 
<;fter  replying  and  look  me  wide-eyed  as  if  to  ask  "Did  I 
Inswer  right?"   Perhaps  my  seeming  self-assurance  was  to 
>lame.  Then,  with  the  discussion  of  my  own  project,  Victims 
vf  Duty,  our  gears  started  to  mesh  more  smoothly. 

[A  detailed  and  provocative  discussion  between  Dr.  Lee 
find  lonesco  follows  in  the  original  article.] 

Then  in  a  final  bid  for  clarity  I  accused  him  familiarly  of 
)laying  with  readers  and  audiences  in  his  published  ac- 
rounts  of  the  plays.   How  many  innocent  theatergoers  must 
)e  hopelessly  confused  to  discover  in  the  program  notes  of 
A/ne'de'e  lonesco's  declarations  that  "there  is  no  symbolism 
n  this  play"  or  "this  is  a  realistic  play! "   lonesco's  reply  was 
disarming. 

"It's  difficult  to  try  explaining  to  others  what  you  have 
written.   Sometimes  a  joke  can  do  it  better  than  a  long  dis- 
cursive analysis."  And,  he  added,  "Besides  it's  fun." 

The  subject  of  humor  elicited  some  sober  thoughts  from 
the  playwright.   "There  is  an  atrocious  kind  of  humor"  it  is 
the  laughter  of  the  cosmos.  Jean-Louis  Barrault  has  said 
that  the  greatest  tragedies  are  comedies,  for  example, 
Moliere's  Misanthrope  or  his  Miser.  Comedy  is  tragedy 
pushed  to  an  extreme.  Take  the  case  of  Laurel  and  Hardy. 
In  one  of  their  films  they  are  chestnut  vendors.   It  starts  to 
rain.   Their  chestnuts  are  no  longer  fit  to  eat  and  their  feet 
are  drenched.  There  is  no  way  of  transcending  these  cir- 
cumstances, of  bypassing  these  laws.   These  are  men  with- 
out women.   It's  tragic." 

"In  the  same  Way  as  Charlie  Chaplin  movies?" 
"No,  Chaplin  is  more  sentimental,  more  tragic." 
As  for  himself,  lonesco  said  that  he  could  no  longer  ex- 
press himself  as  a  tragic  writer.   He  was  paralyzed  in  that 
sense.  . . . 

Before  leaving  I  asked  lonesco  if  he  could  draw  some- 


thing to  go  on  the  cover  on  the  Victims  of  Duty  text,  a  sketch 
on  the  order  of  the  ones  in  his  autobiographical  Decou- 
vertes.  .  .  . 

It  was  hard  to  judge  the  success  of  this  meeting  or  even  to 
know  what  criteria  to  apply  to  it.   The  atmosphere  had  been 
lively,  in  spite  of  a  sluggish  start,  for  his  answers  provoked 
question  after  question  and  my  curiosity  snowballed  fever- 
ishly.  I  was  grateful  for  the  interview  and  he  was  pleased 
that  I  was  grateful.   There  were  new  perceptions  to  be  mea- 
sured against  critics'  commentary  and  against  lonesco's 
own  writings.   But  how  to  contend  with  the  Great  Disparity? 
Here  was  lonesco  viewing  his  work  through  lenses  appar- 
ently ground  in  lonescoland.   Here  he  was  before  his 
public  like  the  old  Philharmonic  in  China  -  serious  about 
the  symphony  but  applauded  for  tinkering  and  tuning  up. 

After  a  week  of  pondering  and  no  revelations,  I  called 
lonesco  once  more.   He  had  excellent  news:  an  original 
drawing  was  waiting  for  me.    [lonesco  had  demurred  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  drawing] .   So  we  sat  again  in  his  study,  the 
artist  modestly  proferring  his  sketch,  and  I  entranced  with  a 
quizzical  yellow  crayonned  creature  peering  up  from  the 
back  of  a  school  drawing  pad.   And  if  that  were  not  enough, 
lonesco  was  willing  to  grant  me  another  interview  right 
then.   But  a  strange  transformation  was  taking  place.  As  we 
talked  I  discovered  that  I  was  unwittingly  becoming  lon- 
esco's character.   Let  me  explain.    Like  many  physicists  and 
science  fiction  writers,  lonesco  has  mused  about  an  anti- 
world  on  the  other  side  of  some  invisible  wall  where  matter 
is  completely  reversed.   It  seemed  now  that  such  a  reversal 
was  taking  place  in  his  own  study:  my  own  reality  slipped 
over  into  the  counterreality  of  lonesco's  "anti-plays."   Per- 
haps lonesco  had  willed  this;  perhaps  he  had  purposely 
been  transforming  our  experience  into  theater.   But  I  sus- 
pect that  he  is  such  a  contagious  author  that  contact  with 
him  is  liable  to  produce  this  chemical  change  in  anyone. 
In  any  case  certain  signals  or  symptoms  indicated  that  I 
had  gone  through  the  invisible  wall.  The  first  one  was  a 
blackout,  the  result  of  total  identification  with  The  Lacuna 
[An  lonesco  play] .    Inhabited  by  the  spirit  of  the  poor  aca- 
demician, I  was  unable  to  think  of  a  subject  to  start  the 
interview  with.   The  lacuna  expanded  like  some  lonescian 
monstrosity  while  the  author  valiantly  tried  to  fill  the  gap 
with  answers  for  which  no  questions  had  been  asked.   To 
make  matters  worse  I  began  to  sound  like  the  characters  in 
The  Bald  Soprano  with  their  pathological  speech  patterns 
and  disjointed  utterances,    lonesco  politely  appeared  not  to 
notice  anything  unusual.   But  most  disquieting,  most  dan- 
gerous was  the  influence  of  The  Chairs.   In  that  play  the 
male  character  naively  entrusts  his  lifelong  philosophy  to 
a  mute.   Now  there  was  lonesco  saying  something  crucial, 
zeroing  in  on  some  fundamental  truths  about  art  and  life, 
and  there  was  I  suddenly  realizing  that  my  pen  was  pointed 
in  mid-air  rather  than  taking  his  words  down.   I  recorded 
them  as  fast  and  neatly  as  possible. 

One  might  guess  that  lonesco's  anti-thoughts  recorded 
in  the  anti-world  by  an  anti-interviewer  would  disintegrate 
on  contact  with  the  three-dimensional  printed  page.   Fortu- 
nately that  is  not  so.  The  following  verbatim  transcription  of 
his  message  speaks  for  itself: 

Things  transcend  ...  go  less  far  and  farther  at  the  same 
time  .  .  .  oppositions  integrated  in  the  same  organism, 
in  the  same  structure  ...  its  conviction  (its  quality)  its 
passion.  .  .  .  Writers  want  to  say  something.   But  one 
must    go    beyond    .    .    .    beyond    .    .    .    be    .    .    . 
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STUDENT  MOBILITY: 


Diversity  is  the  Key 


by  John  Tessitore 

There  once  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  that  when  a 
young  man  or  woman  went  to  college  (parents  be  praised) 
there  was  simply  no  question  as  to  the  next  four  years.  The 
alma  mater  -  there  they  would  remain,  semester  following 
semester,  nestled  in  the  security  of  some  sorority  or  fra- 
ternity. Four  years,  eight  semesters,  one  university. 

But  then  that  was  once  upon  a  time.  Something  has  hap- 
pened to  disrupt  that  stability  in  the  last  few  years  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  trying  very  hard  to  find  out  why. 

We  have  entered  a  new  age  of  university  education,  the 
age  of  the  mobile  student.  As  yet  no  one  can  say  exactly 
when  or  how  this  phenomenon  occurred,  but  the  proof  is 
so  staggeringly  apparent  its  existence  is  undeniable. 

Just  who  is  the  mobile  student?  Actually,  he's  many 
things.  He's  the  student  who  spends  a  year  abroad  or  a 
semester  at  some  other  domestic  university.  He  transfers 
from  one  university  to  another  and  maybe  yet  another.  He 
cross-registers  with  neighboring  institutions,  withdraws 
from  college  for  a  semester  or  two  or,  most  recently,  opts 
for  a  temporary  leave  of  absence.   In  short,  he  is  anyone 
who  in  any  way  breaks  apart  from  what  we  might  choose  to 
call  the  "traditional"  college  career. 

The  effects  of  the  new  mobility  on  the  universities  them- 
selves have  been  enormous.  Nearly  every  facet  is  affected 
-financial  aid,  counseling,  admissions,  the  budget,  the 
registrar,  class  size,  and  countless  more.  The  problems,  it 
seems,  come  not  from  university  reluctance  to  accept  mo- 
bility but,  rather,  an  inability  to  handle  it  efficiently.   It  has 
all  happened  so  quickly  that  universities  have  neither  the 
facilities  nor  the  expertise  to  handle  it  adequately. 

In  this  area,  however,  the  universities  deserve  some  rec- 
ognition.  Faced  with  this  growing  phenomenon,  educa- 
tional institutions  have  been  racing  to  prepare  for  the  new 
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student  of  the  70's.  A  large  number  of  studies  have  been 
and  are  being  conducted  to  analyze  student  mobility  and 
determine  what  needs  it  will  create. 

Of  the  various  mobile  students  three  types  represent  the* 
most  drastic  break  with  tradition.  These  are:  withdrawals, 
leaves  of  absences,  and  transfers.   It  is  these  people  who 
actually  leave  a  university,  whether  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, and  it  is  they  who  are  at  the  center  of  the  mobility 
issue. 

Four  years  ago  the  number  of  withdrawals  from  Boston 
College  (there  were  no  leaves  until  1970)  was  112.  Two 
years  later  that  number  soared  to  277.  Statistics  for  the  years 
1968-71  more  than  amply  demonstrate  the  new  trends  in 
mobility. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  distinction  between  a  leave  o'i 
absence  and  a  withdrawal  is  so  minimal  that  it  can  be  dealt 
with  here  as  no  distinction  at  all.  Whereas  a  withdrawal  is 
a  complete  separation  from  the  university,  a  leave  simply 
releases  a  student  from  classes  for  one  or  two  semesters. 
Since  almost  every  withdrawal  is  readmitted  upon  request, 
however,  the  distinction  remains  academic. 

The  main  reason  for  initiating  the  leave  of  absence  in 
1970  was  to  accommodate  those  students  who  wished  to 
accelerate  their  course  of  study,  usually  from  eight  to  seven 
semesters.  The  problem  for  these  students  is  that  BC  makes 
no  provision  for  someone  trying,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
to  do  the  work  of  eight  semesters  in  only  seven.  A  new 
University  regulation  complicates  the  matter,  from  the  stu- 
dent point  of  view,  by  requiring  a  full  eight  semesters 
tuition,  regardless  of  any  acceleration  of  academic  require- 
ments. Former  Dean  Richard  E.  Hughes  estimates  more  than 
100  such  cases  came  before  him  each  year. 

"These  people,"  Dr.  Hughes  said,  "seemed  most  con- 
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^rned  with  getting  on  with  it.  They  couldn't  see  delaying 
leir  professional  or  graduate  work  just  to  finish  filling  up 
jquirements." 

Aside  from  course  acceleration,  Hughes  sees  three  main 
Masons  for  leaves:  psychological,  financial,  and  to  a  small 
egree,  academic. 

"The  students  at  that  time,"  Hughes  said,  "were  making 
ery  high  demands  on  the  University,  and  when  the  Uni- 
ersity  didn't  or  couldn't  meet  them  the  student  decided 
3  take  his  ideals  someplace  else.  Maybe  he'd  take  them 
lto  the  woods  or  maybe  into  some  kind  of  busy  context  to 
ee  if  they  could  hold  up  there." 

Weston  jenks,  Director  of  University  Counseling  Services, 
ees  several  concrete  reasons  for  the  growing  trend  in 
aaves  beyond  the  largely  undefined  category  of  psycho- 
Dgical  leave,  which  he  calls  "sweeping  generalities."  He 
lescribes  them  as  follows. 

Disillusionment  is  one  reason  a  student  leaves  college. 
There  are  students,"  Jenks  said,  "who  find  college  inap- 
>ropriate  to  their  goals  and  these  are  the  students  who  look 
iround  for  something  else.  This  may  mean  a  program  in 
ome  other  institution  or  it  may  mean  no  college  at  all." 

The  statistics  lend  support  to  this  idea.  Of  the  33  with- 
drawals in  1970-71  listed  under  personal,  the  grade  average 
vas  only  79.5  while  the  average  SAT  score  was  612  verbal 
ind  626  math.  Thus,  there  is  a  large  gap  between  the 
itudents'  actual  performance  and  their  ability  as  indicated 
ay  the  board  scores.  Disillusionment  could  well  explain 
;uch  a  discrepancy. 


One  example  of  this  sort  of  leave  is  Frank  Careri,  a  junior 
in  the  School  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

"I  just  wasn't  enjoying  school,"  said  Frank.  "I  was  doing 
well  and  'succeeding,'  but  I  wasn't  experiencing  anything, 
merely  memorizing  it.  Now  that  I'm  back  I  feel  that  I  am 
actually  experiencing  my  course  work." 

Some  students,  Jenks  said,  try  to  avoid  a  commitment 
they  are  not  prepared  to  meet.  "The  struggle,"  the  coun- 
selor noted,  "is  more  than  they  are  prepared  for  or  willing 
to  engage  in.   Either  they  are  afraid  of  it  or  insufficiently 
organized  to  tend  to  it." 

With  graduate  schools  becoming  more  difficult  to  enter 
and  the  job  market  growing  ever  smaller,  students  are 
meeting  the  stiffer  competition  with  increased  attention 
to  their  studies.  Thus  the  slower  or  even  average  student 
might  tend  to  feel  he  is  falling  behind,  ultimately  leading  to 
discouragement  and  despair. 

Some  students  take  a  leave  of  absence  to  clarify  personal 
goals,  and  some  others  try  to  delay  graduation  and  con- 
sequent decisions,  Jenks  concluded.  "I  find  people  much 
less  concerned  about  breaking  away  from  the  community 
to  which  they  belong,"  Jenks  said,  "than  they  are  about  pur- 
suing their  individual  goals.  The  old  pattern  was  highly 
fraternal  in  which  people  did  not  want  to  leave  the  group, 
but  that  pattern  seems  to  be  breaking  down  now." 

Again  the  statistics  appear  to  confirm  this.   Before  the 
draft  deferment  was  dropped  three  years  ago,  about  80 
percent  of  BC  students  went  on  to  graduate  school.  When 
there  were  no  longer  grad  deferments  the  number  dropped 
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to  40  percent.   It  appears,  then,  community  was  not  a  very 
real  issue  in  graduate  study. 

"A  leave  postpones  decisions,"  Jenks  noted,  "and  that  is 
a  central  issue  in  a  large  number  of  cases." 

An  interesting  note  is  the  number  of  students  who  re- 
turn to  Boston  College  from  a  leave  or  withdrawal.  Both 
Hughes  and  Jenks  estimate  that  eight  out  of  ten  students 
return,  usually  within  a  year.  Obviously  this  kind  of  traffic 
creates  problems,  a  major  one  being  financial  aid. 

In  the  past,  students  receiving  a  Boston  College  scholar- 
ship could  resume  aid  immediately  upon  return.  However, 
this  resulted  in  a  considerable  amount  of  aid  money  being 
shelved  each  year  which  otherwise  could  have  been  used 
for  some  other  qualifying  student.  As  we  all  know,  there 
is  never  really  enough  to  go  round. 

In  light  of  this  situation  financial  aids  director  J.  Stephen 
Collins  has  announced  a  new  policy  to  become  effective 
January  1.  According  to  the  new  guidelines  BC  scholar- 
ship awards  will  be  made  for  four  consecutive  years.  By 
taking  a  leave  or  withdrawal  the  student  would  then  for- 
feit one  year  of  aid.  If  a  dean  feels  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  leave,  however,  he  can  recommend  that  the 
scholarship  be  shelved  and  the  case  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  financial  aids  office. 

Year  to  year  scholarships  are  not  as  directly  affected 
by  a  leave,  but  the  student  does  run  the  risk  of  having 
someone  else  pick  up  his  aid  in  his  absence  and  returning 
to  find  there  are  simply  no  more  funds. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ever  growing  chaos,  universities 
have  been  striving  to  meet  these  new  and  unforeseen 
problems.  One  such  example  is  Brown  University  which 
has  not  only  faced  the  mobility  issue  but  appears  to  have 
matters  well  in  hand. 
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As  a  result  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  organized  to  study 
the  Carnegie  Commission's  report  on  educational  options 
beyond  high  school  (January  '71),  Brown  has  created  the 
Office  for  Special  Study. 

Under  the  direction  of  Lee  L  Verstandig,  associate  dean 
for  academic  affairs  and  dean  for  special  study,  the  new 
office  deals  with  all  aspects  of  student  mobility. 

"I'm  actually  doing  two  things,"  Verstandig  said.  "I 
am  coordinating  all  of  Brown's  undergraduate  mobile 
students  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  do  an  ongoing 
study  of  the  questions  involved." 

Despite  Brown's  relatively  small  undergraduate  body 
(around  5,000),  the  Dean  estimates  between  200  and  300 
students  passed  through  his  office  for  the  academic  year 
'71-72.  As  to  what  becomes  of  these  students,  his  ob- 
servations are  highly  encouraging. 

"I  have  found  students  who  have  returned  after  a 
semester  or  two  of  leave,"  Verstandig  noted,  "to  be  in- 
credibly motivated,  highly  desirous  of  getting  back  to 
study  and,  more  particularly,  rather  precisely  aware  of  the 
kinds  of  things  they  want  to  pursue. 

"I  think  part  of  the  reason  for  this  new  trend,"  he  con- 
tinued, "is  that  people  in  the  universities  -  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  -  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  one  need  not  get  a  liberal  education'  by  spending 
four  years  at  a  liberal  arts  university.  We've  begun  to  rec- 
ognize that  education  can  be  gained  somewhere  besides 
the  hallowed  Ivy  League  halls  . . .  The  best  move  that 
colleges  can  make  today  is  to  begin  to  examine  them- 
selves in  terms  of  these  new  options." 

A  headline  in  the  October  2  issue  of  The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  reads,  "The  Transfer  Boom:  500,000 
A  Year."  Such  a  number  pretty  much  speaks  for  itself, 
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put  there  is  ample  evidence  to  sustain  it. 

j    In  1969  Boston  College  admitted  58  transfers.  Just  three 

tears  later  that  number  has  skyrocketed  to  a  whopping 

(195  transfers  this  semester  alone,  with  an  additional  125 

planned  for  second  semester. 

'    To  facilitate  transfer  applications  (over  1,600  this  year), 

3C  has  appointed  Kathleen  M.  Rice  to  direct  the  newly 

formed  Office  of  Transfer  Admissions.  Kathy  sees  several 

reasons  for  the  growing  transfer  rate:  affluence,  curiosity, 

sense  of  freedom,  acceptability  by  colleges,  and  the 

increase  in  the  number  of  community  or  junior  colleges. 

In  addition  to  these,  Richard  Hughes  offers  an  academic 
explanation. 

"It  used  to  be  that  a  university  could  say  honestly  to 
itself  that  it  has  brought  to  the  faculty  the  best  represen- 
tative that  could  be  located  of  a  particular  academic  ap- 
proach. Departments,  for  example,  used  to  talk  about 
themselves  as  covering  the  whole  spectrum  of  study 
within  their  staff.  That  cannot  be  done  anymore.  Things 
are  just  too  diverse." 

Students,  therefore,  might  go  to  another  university  to 
take  advantage  of  some  program  not  offered  at  their 
present  institution. 

Finally,  Weston  Jenks  added  still  another  reason  to  the 
list.  He  sees  much  of  the  transfer  mobility  as  the  result  of 
people  following  other  people.   For  example,  a  fellow 
going  on  to  graduate  school  might  cause  his  girl  friend  or 
wife  to  follow  him  to  the  same  or  a  neighboring  university. 

As  counseling  director,  Jenks  has  organized  a  Transfer 
Assistance  Program  much  along  the  lines  of  the  Freshman 
Assistance  Program  (FAP). 

"The  program  is  less  developed  than  FAP"  Jenks  said, 
"but  moving  rapidly.  Work  is  already  proceeding  to  pre- 
pare for  transfers  in  January." 

.    The  question  still  remains  why  universities  are  suddenly 
showing  such  great  interest  in  transfers.   For  the  first  time 
housing  and  financial  aid  are  being  made  available  to 
transfers  at  BC  and  credit  loss  is  at  an  absolute  minimum. 
Certainly  a  large  part  of  the  reason  is  the  mobility  issue 
itself.  With  so  many  students  leaving  school  (whether 
permanently  or  temporarily),  studying  abroad,  delaying 
admissions,  and  transferring  to  other  institutions,  the 
transfer  market  is  the  place  to  go  to  plug  in  vacancies  and 
replace  lost  income.  A  serious  question,  then,  is  what 
happens  to  quality. 

"The  transfer  student  has  always  had  a  poor  image," 
said  admissions  officer  Rice.  "Ten  years  ago  he  was 
looked  upon  as  rather  strange  or  unstable.  These  days, 
however,  that's  not  the  case  at  all." 

One  reason  for  this  new  acceptability  is  the  large  number 
of  recent  studies  which  have  disproved  the  inferiority  of 
the  transfer  student. 

"A  transfer,"  Rice  noted,  "is  probably  sometimes 
superior  to  the  native  student  due  to  his  broader  experi- 
ence, but  certainly  he  is  not  inferior." 

Beth  Ann  Kenney,  a  sophomore  who  came  to  BC  from 
St.  Leo's,  Florida,  was  refused  admittance  to  Boston  Col- 
lege as  a  freshman.  "My  brother  and  sister  were  going 
to  BC  at  the  time,"  Beth  Ann  said,  "so  it  was  sort  of  a  family 
school.   I  did  very  well  in  my  first  year  at  St.  Leo's,  so  that 
I  could  transfer  eventually  to  BC." 

Still  another  student  explained  that  she  disliked  the 
atmosphere  of  her  all-girl  college  in  Washington,  D.C. 


and  felt  that  BC  would  have  more  to  offer.  "It's  really  a 
stimulating  environment  here,"  she  commented,  "so 
much  more  like  what  I  expected  of  college." 

In  point  of  fact  81  percent  of  all  transfers  coming  to 
Boston  College  are  from  other  four-year  institutions,  with 
only  19  percent  coming  from  two-year  community  col- 
leges. 

BC  is  far  from  alone  in  the  area  of  transfers.  Univer- 
sities across  the  nation  are  recognizing  the  very  real  needs 
of  and  for  transfer  students. 

"It's  partly  because  of  our  mobility  figure,"  Dean  Ver- 
standig  said,  "that  Brown  has  moved  to  accept  transfers 
which  we  had  never  done  before.  We  now  have  a  policy 
that  accepts  150  transfers  per  semester. 

"In  addition  to  this,"  the  dean  continued,  "we  have 
expanded  to  accepting  what  we  call  Visiting  Semester 
Students.  These  are  students  who  come  to  Brown  for  not 
more  than  two  semesters  from  another  institution  where 
they  are  baccalaureate  candidates." 

Brown  University  has  recognized  not  only  a  fiscal  ad- 
vantage to  the  transfer  trend  but  an  academic  one  as  well. 

"We  will  encourage  our  students  to  study  elsewhere," 
Verstandig  said,  "particularly  where  the  fields  of  interest 
are  not  available  to  them  at  Brown." 

With  mobility  trends  still  in  the  making  and  many 
studies  yet  incomplete,  final  conclusions  are  impossible. 
But  enough  data  is  available  to  make  certain  observations. 

What  the  statistics  clearly  show  is  a  new  future  for 
undergraduate  education,  a  future  both  exciting  and  com- 
plex.  Increased  mobility  will  mean  a  broader,  more 
thorough  education.   It  will  mean  new  and  more  challeng- 
ing curricula,  with  the  opportunity  for  both  diversity  and 
specialization.  And  it  will  also  mean  that  greater  and 
greater  demands  will  be  placed  upon  the  university  to 
accommodate  this  kind  of  education. 

"What's  going  to  happen,"  Dr.  Hughes  predicted,  "is 
that  intellectual  talents  are  going  to  be  spread  out  all 
across  the  country  and  a  student  will  know  where  to  go 
for  a  specific  field.  The  student  will  maintain  a  loose 
relationship  with  the  home  university,  but  primarily  he's 
going  to  be  on  the  move." 
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How  We  Got  to  Where  We  Used  to  Be 


Catholic  Higher  Education  in  America,  A  History,  by  Edward  J.  Power  (Education).  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  New  York, 
1972.   480  pages 


" ,  as  far  as  it  educated  at  all,  was  a 

mild  and  liberal  school,  which  sent  young  men  into  the 
world  with  all  they  needed  to  make  respectable  citizens, 
and  something  of  what  they  wanted  to  make  useful  ones. 
Leaders  of  men  it  never  tried  to  make.   Its  ideals  were  al- 
together different.  The clergy  had  given  to  the 

College  a  character  of  moderation,  balance,  judgment, 
restraint,  what  the  French  called  mesure;  excellent  traits 
which  the  College  attained  with  singular  success,  so  that 
its  graduates  could  commonly  be  recognized  by  the  stamp, 
but  such  a  type  of  character  rarely  lent  itself  to  autobiog- 
raphy.  In  effect,  the  school  created  a  type,  but  not  a  will. 

Four  years  of ,  if  successful,  resulted  in  an 

autobiographical  blank,  a  mind  on  which  only  a  water-mark 
had  been  stamped." 

No,  Gentle  Reader,  the  foregoing  and  somewhat  pat- 
ronizing passage  does  not  come  from  Professor  Power's 
volume  on  American  Catholic  higher  education.  Neither 
does  it  refer  to  a  Catholic  institution.   Instead,  the  college 
so  lightly  dismissed  is  mid-nineteenth  century  Harvard,  by 
an  alumnus  of  its  Class  of  1853,  one  Henry  Adams. 

In  at  least  one  respect,  regarding  autobiography,  Mr. 
Adams  is  out  of  his  mind.  Alumni  of  non-Catholic  American 
institutions  seem  to  have  been  innoculated,  if  not  actually 
baptized,  with  ink  from  the  earliest  years.  Libraries  teem 
with  their  memoirs,  collections  of  letters,  diaries  and  auto- 
biographies.  Including  that  of  Mr.  Adams.   Not  so  of  the 
alumni,  or  even 
of  the  faculty 
and  adminis- 
trations, of 
American  Cath- 
olic colleges 
and  univer- 
sities. Mr. 
Power's  anno- 
tated bibliog- 
raphy occupies  seven  pages  of  fine  type.  The  only  auto- 
biography from  which  he  quotes  extensively  is  that  of  the 
French  lesuit,  Augustus  Thebaud,  Forty  Years  in  the  United 
States.  Since  Mr.  Power  appears  to  be  a  meticulous  re- 
searcher, it  is  to  be  supposed  that  if  other  such  volumes 
were  available,  he  would  have  made  use  of  them.  This 
lack  of  autobiography  and  personal  memoirs  is  our  loss 
as  well  as  that  of  the  historian,  for  what  these  literary  forms 
preserve  are  personalities.  Only  fleetingly  do  individuals 
come  alive  in  this  long,  prodigious  work  -  Bishop  Carroll 
in  the  earliest  years,  Orestes  Brownson,  Bishops  Ireland  and 
Spalding  in  a  later  period,  until  we  reach  the  period  of 
living  memory. 

The  absence  of  autobiographical  accounts  of  experience 
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in  Catholic  higher  education,  combined  with  a  dearth  of 
histories  of  individual  institutions  -  Mr.  Power  remarks 
rather  wryly  that  more  books  have  been  written  about 
Georgetown  than  about  any  other  Catholic  college  or  uni- 
versity- tends  to  bleach  most  of  the  color  from  the  long, 
lively,  and  so  often  heroic,  adventure  of  Catholic  higher 
education  in  the  United  States.  What  we  would  not  give,  fo: 
example,  to  be  able  to  read,  (in  English)  the  frantic  attempt 
of  the  superiors  of  Georgetown  and  St.  Louis  to  convey  to  th« 
European  Jesuit  General  why  it  was  imperative  for  them  to  | 
charge  students  tuition,  as  was  not  the  custom  in  Europe, 
and  why  this  did  not  violate  the  vow  of  poverty.  The  Generah 
a  long  sailing  voyage  away,  labored  under  the  delusion  thas 
lesuit  communities  in  the  New  World  could,  as  did  their 
European  counterparts,  support  themselves  from  landed 
estates,  rents,  and  the  generosity  of  wealthy  patrons. 

It  would  be  instructive,  too,  and  even  entertaining,  to 
have  first  hand  accounts  of  the  attempts  of  the  Papal  Legate 
to  detach  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  from  George- 
town and  give  them  to  the  newly  founded  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. As  Professor  Power  tells  us,  these  interesting  runs 
around  left  end  were  defeated,  not  by  the  Jesuits,  but  by 
the  predominantly  lay  and  non-Catholic  faculties  of  the 
Georgetown  professional  schools. 

What  Professor  Power,  however,  provides  in  this  some- 
times laborious  volume  is  a  solidly  documented  account 
of  the  evolution  of  American  Catholic  higher  education 

from  the  days 
when  our  insti- 
tutions were 
hardly  more 
than  aspiring 
secondary 
schools  (often 
having  to  teach 
remedially  at 
the  primary 
level  as  well)  to  the  present  and  today's  Catholic  colleges 
and  universities  of  genuine  stature.   Unlike  many  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  field,  he  is  neither  an  apologist  nor 
on  the  defense.  Power  scrupulously  examines  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  ambitious  statements  of  college  cat- 
alogs and  probable  practice,  between  pious  claims  and 
actual  results.  If  he  errs  at  all  in  terms  of  bias,  it  is  because 
he  sometimes  seems  to  accept  too  readiry  the  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  non-Catholic  institutions  -  at  least  for  the 
period  before  the  Civil  War.  Truth  to  tell,  there  was  not 
all  that  much  difference  between  the  design  of  classical 
education  in  the  two  kinds  of  schools  -  even  if  we  do  not 
wholly  accept  Adams'  jaundiced  statement  that  "Harvard 
taught  little,  and  that  ill." 
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The  more  important  differences  lay  rather  between  the 
level  of  instruction  and  the  clientele  of  the  Catholic  and 
ion-Catholic  college.  And  the  clientele,  to  some  degree, 
lot  the  quality  of  instructors,  determined  the  level  of 
nstruction. 

'    We  can  reconstruct  from  numerous  contemporary  ac- 
counts a  run-of-the-mill  ante  bellum  applicant  to  a  non- 
Catholic  college.   He  would  have  learned  his  three  R's 
at  his  mother's  knee  or  in  the  neighborhood  dame  school. 
He,  with  other  boys,  would  be  passed  along  to  the  tutelage 
of  a  male  teacher  when  a  little  older.  At  puberty  he 
might  be  sent  away  to  school,  but  more  likely,  he  would 
attend  a  local  "academy"  -  where  the  curriculum,  which 
ought  also  to  be 
put  in  quota- 
tion marks, 
would  be  as 
heavily  classical 
as  in  Catholic 
rschools.   In  ad- 
dition, he  might 
be  tutored  in 
ancient  lan- 
guages and 
'literatures  by  a 
I  local  minister. 
,  Small  wonder,  then,  that  he  could  often  submit  qualifica- 
tions for  entrance  into  the  non-Catholic  college  which 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  qualifications  for  gradua- 
tion from  a  so-called  Catholic  college  of  the  times.  This 
can  be  substantiated  by  reading  Professor  Power's  de- 
scriptions of  the  curricula  of  various  Catholic  colleges,  as 
gleaned  from  contemporary  catalogs,  and  such  accounts 
as  James  Woodbury  Boyden's  1838  recollections  of  his 
examination  for  entrance  into  Harvard.   (The  Harvard 
Book,  edited  by  William  Bentinck-Smith.   Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  Cambridge,  1960.) 

The  background  of  the  Catholic  college  applicant  - 
even,  indeed,  of  the  future  Catholic  educator  -  was  quite 
other.  A  case  in  point  is  the  founder  of  Boston  College, 
John  McElroy,  S.J.,  whose  early  life  is  described  in  Fr. 
Dunigan's  history  of  the  University: 


It  is  Ordered  and  Enacted  by  Authority  ot  this  Court,  That  no  Jefuite 
or  Spirn-Mil  or  Ecrtcfiaftical  pcrfon  (as  they  arc  termed )  Ordained  by  the 
/.u&ority  of  the  Pope  or  See  of  Room,  (hall  henceforth  at  any  time  repair: 
to,  or  come  within  this  jurifdiclion:  And  if  any  pcrfon  Pnall  give  juft 
caufc  of  fufpition,  that  he  is  one  of  fuch  Society  or  Order,  he  (hall  be 
broHght  before  feme  of  the  Magiftratcs,  and  if  lie  cannot  free  himfelf  of 
fuch  fufpition,  he  fhall  be  committed  to  Prifon,  or  bound  over  to  the  next 
Court  of  Afuftants,  to  be  tryed  and  proceeded  with,  by  tianifhmcnt  or 
otherwife  as  the  Court  fhall  fee  caufe. 


At  the  time  of  his  birth  the  penal  laws  which  pro- 
hibited Irish  schoolmasters  from  teaching  Catholics 
had  not  yet  been  completely  removed  in  practice, 
hence  the  formal  schooling  he  received  was  only  of 
the  most  rudimentary  sort. 


After  which,  McElroy  worked  on  the  family  farm  until 
he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  emigrated  to  America.  In 
1806  he  entered,  first,  the  employ  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, and  second,  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  a  lay  brother. 
In  1815,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  began  the  study  of 
Latin  grammar  and  formal  preparation  for  the  priesthood. 

Although  his  later  life  was  extraordinary,  McElroy's  begin- 
nings were  not  in  the  least  atypical. 

The  clientele  of  the  Catholic  college  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  then  generally  poor,  immigrants  or  the  chil- 
dren of  immigrants.  If  Irish,  they  came  from  backgrounds 
where  literacy  itself  was  at  a  premium.  If  French  or  Ger- 
man, and  near  the  end  of  the  century,  Italian,  they  came 
from  homes  where  English,  if  spoken,  was  a  second  lan- 


guage. 

Mr.  Power  offers  ample  evidence  that  the  emerging 
Catholic  institutions,  whether  diocesan  or  under  the 
guidance  of  religious  orders,  were  keenly  aware  of  a 
special  obligation  to  a  special  clientele.  They  cheerfully 
welcomed  the  poor  boy,  strove  to  make  up  for  his  de- 
ficiencies in  scholarship,  as  often  as  not  waived  his  tuition, 
and  carried  him  along  until  either  he  entered  a  seminary 
or  left  to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 

Professor  Power,  however,  seems  to  me  to  lay  some- 
thing of  a  too  heavy  burden  on  two  assertions:  (1)  the 
European  orientation  of  the  faculties  of  Catholic  schools; 
(2)  an  emphasis  on  the  search  for  religious  vocations.   Not 

that  either 
point  is  untrue. 
What  I  am 
doubting  is  the 
long-range 
influence  on 
the  develop- 
ment of  the 
Catholic  insti- 
tutions. 

In  reference 
to  the  first 
point,  there  is 
one  paragraph  I  find  curious  in  terms  of  historical  fact: 

In  their  determination  to  find  national  models  from 
which  American  Catholic  colleges  were  derived, 
historians  have  sometimes  settled  on  France,  the  home 
of  St.  Omer,  which  according  to  Cassidy,  was  the 
prototype  for  the  first  American  Catholic  college,  and 
he  detects,  also,  a  permanent  French  influence. 

St.  Omer's,  founded  in  1593  by  English  Jesuits  to  edu- 
cate, in  exile,  the  sons  of  English  Catholic  families,  was 
situated  in  the  Netherlands  (now  Belgium)  for  all  of  its 
200  years  of  existence.   For  most  of  its  life,  St.  Omer's 
was  in  Austrian-dominated  territory.   From  time  to  time 
attempts  were  made  to  impose  other  than  English  masters 
on  the  college-  but  the  young  English  always  succeeded 
in  routing  foreigners,  whether  Spanish  Jesuit  rectors  or 
French  Benedictines.   In  the  later  18th  century,  the  col- 
lege was  removed  first  to  Bruges  and  then  to  Liege.   In 
1794,  just  ahead  of  the  advancing  French  revolutionary 
army,  English  masters  (recently  stripped  of  their  Jesuit 
identity)  and  students  fled  back  to  England  to  an  uncer- 
tain welcome  and  a  derelict  estate  in  the  north  -  Stony- 
hurst.   Bishop  John  Carroll,  presiding  genius  at  the  found- 
ing of  Georgetown,  was  one  of  a  number  of  Maryland 
Catholics  educated  at  St.  Omer's. 

It  is  difficult  to  detect  a  permanent  French  influence 
in  this  history  and,  in  all  fairness,  Professor  Power  ad- 
vances it  as  someone  else's  theory.   That  members  of 
early  Catholic  faculties  came  from  abroad  is  indisputable, 
but  surely  as  the  decades  marched,  they  were  more  and 
more  infiltrated  by  the  native-born. 

That  Catholic  colleges  and  universities  have  always 
sought  to  identify  and  foster  religious  vocations  is  also 
not  to  be  argued.   Nevertheless,  after  the  earliest  period, 
when  enrollments  of  100  were  on  the  high  side  according 
to  Power,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  the  most  opti- 
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mistic  rector  seriously  thought  that  every  Catholic  student 
was  on  his  way  to  the  religious  life.  There  had  to  be,  how- 
ever inarticulated,  a  commitment  to  the  creation  of  a 
Catholic  professional  and  educated  middle  class.  Strong 
evidence  supports  the  theory  that  the  Catholic  laity  was 
determined  that  its  institutions  serve  in  this  capacity. 

Consider  the  development  of  what  have  become  today's 
Catholic  undergraduate  colleges  of  business  administra- 
tion and  management.  As  Professor  Power  tells  us,  the 
Catholic  universities  tried  time  and  again  to  discourage, 
play  down,  and  even  eliminate  the  "commercial  course." 
The  clientele  tenaciously  refused  to  allow  the  institu- 
tions to  dispose  of  the  commercial  course-  even  at  the 
expense  of  having  to  enjoy  only  second-class  citizenship. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  second-class  citizenship 
has  adhered  to  the  business  schools  until  only  very  recently. 

What  is  not  examined  in  the  Power  book  -  perhaps 
simply  because  documentation  is  so  very  scanty-  is  the 
difference  between  the  way  in  which  Catholic  educators 
perceived  their  institutions  and  the  ways  in  which  the  in- 
stitutions were  used  by  the  clientele.  Robert  J.  Starratt,  S.J., 
Academic  Vice  Principal  at  Regis  High  in  Denver,  offers  an 
interesting  insight  in  an  as  yet  unpublished  article.  Fr. 
Starratt  submits  that  the  Catholic  educators  hewed  to  their 
two-fold  commitment  to  a  religious  mission  and  to  serving 
the  poor.  The  Catholic  laity,  however,  perceived  another 
dimension,  that  of  a  sheltered  avenue  to  a  better  economic 
and  social  life.  Small  wonder  that  they  did  so,  being  for 
long  either  unwelcome  or  grudgingly  accepted  in  the  non- 
Catholic  institutions.   For  the  most  part,  Catholic  insti- 
tutions succeeded  for  a  very  long  time  in  satisfying  both 
their  own  and  their  clients'  purposes.   Fr.  Starratt  suggests 
that  much  of  the  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  Catholic  alumni  is  because  the  alumni  want  the  Catho- 
lic institution  to  do  for  their  children  what  it  did  for  them  — 
provide  upward  mobility.   In  the  second  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  this  is  not  the  primary  aim  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation, nor  is  it  a  goal  much  esteemed  by  today's  Catholic 
college  undergraduate. 

What  Professor  Power  does  trace,  painstakingly,  are  the 
practices  which  became  traditions  which  in  turn  became 
stumbling  blocks  to  what  might  have  been  a  more  rapid 
rise  in  stature.  Willingness  to  accept  the  educationally 
underprivileged,  or  at  least  the  educationally  unproven, 
led  to  admissions  policies  which  were  suspect  in  the  eyes 
of  the  larger  American  educational  establishment.   It 
also  compelled  the  Catholic  institutions  to  retain  secon- 
dary level  curricula  longer  than  even  they  wished  to  and 
slowed  down  the  progress  towards  accreditation.   Reluc- 
tance to  turn  away  students  with  empty  pockets,  combined 
with  a  non-aggressive,  indeed,  an  almost  non-existent, 
attitude  towards  soliciting  and  amassing  financial  endow- 
ments has  left  even  outstanding  Catholic  institutions  with 
precarious  resources.    The  slow  and  somewhat  whimsical 
introduction  of  graduate  studies  (in  some  cases,  a  Master's 
degree  was  awarded  a  year  after  the  bachelor's  upon 
evidence  no  stronger  than  some  writing  or  performance 
in  a  work  experience)  retarded  development  into  true 
universities.   Diffidence  in  attracting,  recruiting,  retaining 
-  and  paying  -  lay  faculty  helped  to  exclude  fresh  material 
and  fresh  teaching  methods.  And  in  none  of  this,  as  Mr. 
Power  points  out,  were  the  Catholic  institutions  helped 
in  self-examination  and  self-development  by  the  eager 


cloud  of  apologists  who  rose  at  the  slightest  hint  of  criti- 
cism from  the  outside.  These  apologists  seem  always  to 
have  been  more  vocal,  more  numerous,  and  more  listened  ! 
to  than  the  critics  from  within  like  Brownson,  Ireland 
and  Spalding. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  famous  debate,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
said  to  have  been  a  debate,  between  Charles  William  Eliot 
of  Harvard  and  Timothy  Brosnahan,  S.J.,  a  former  President 
of  Boston  College.   In  1898  Harvard  dropped  Boston  Col- 
lege and  Holy  Cross  -  but  not  Georgetown  -  from  its  list 
of  colleges  whose  graduates  could  be  directly  admitted 
into  the  Harvard  Law  School  without  taking  examinations. 
Eliot  asserted,  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
elsewhere,  and  among  other  things,  that  a  Boston  College 
graduate  could  not  be  admitted  even  into  the  junior  class 
at  Harvard.  He  also  asserted  that  the  Law  School's  ex- 
perience with  BC  grads  had  been  very  poor,  although  it 
was  later  shown  that  the  number  of  Boston  College  men 
who  had  as  yet  gone  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  was 
minute  and  not  a  proper  sample.  Eliot  was  also  in  the 
process  of  defending  and  putting  forward  the  free  elective 
system  he  had  recently  inaugurated  at  Harvard. 

Fr.  Brosnahan  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  pen  at  least  as 
sharp  as  St.  George's  sword  and  proceeded  to  slay  Eliot 
up  and  down  the  coasts  of  academe,  even  if  he  could  not 
get  himself  published  in  the  Atlantic.   Professor  Power 
rightly  labels  Fr.  Brosnahan's  polemics  as  brilliant,  but 
unfortunately,  what  Brosnahan  ultimately  succeeded  in 
doing  was  not  in  squelching  Eliot,  but  persuading  the 
Catholic  public  that  everything  was  for  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  in  the  Catholic  institutions.   In  the  view 
of  Power  and  other  thoughtful  observers,  this  was  patently 
not  true. 

To  this  day,  even  in  the  pages  of  Fr.  Dunigan's  valuable 
history  of  Boston  College,  there  remains  an  unfortunate 
delusion  that  Eliot  was  nothing  but  a  bigot  both  in  edu- 
cation and  religion.  An  intellectual  snob,  very  likely,  but 
a  bigot,  no.  Under  Eliot  Catholics  and  Jews  began  to  be 
admitted  at  Harvard  College  for  the  first  time  in  any  ap- 
preciable numbers.  Of  him,  the  most  distinguished  black 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  19th  century,  the  Marxian 
Socialist  W.E.B.  DuBois,  wrote:  "The  President  was  the 
cold,  precise  but  exceedingly  just  and  efficient  Charles 
William  Eliot .  . ."  As  one  of  two  blacks  in  the  Class  of 
1890,  Du  Bois  had  to  know. 

One  must  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of 
Eliot,  further,  I  think,  than  even  Professor  Power's  mea- 
sured discussion  of  the  electives  system.  What  is  not  pre- 
sented here  is  that  Eliot  pursued  his  graduate  education  in 
Germany  in  the  later  1850's,  a  Germany  which  was  at  a 
high  tide  of  intellectual  and  cultural  renaissance.   Eliot 
returned  to  Harvard  determined  to  break  the  lock  step  of 
education  as  it  then  existed  in  America  -  and  at  the  Harvard 
described  by  Henry  Adams  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
Far  more  important  and  lasting  than  his  elective  system 
was  his  insistence  upon  introducing  a  truly  scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  science  (and  other 
subjects  which  could  be  taught  scientifically)  both  at  the 
undergraduate  and  the  graduate  levels.  His  impatience 
with  the  Catholic  colleges  was  the  natural  outcome  of  his 
impatience  with  his  own.  Mr.  Power  also  notes  that  Catho- 
lic spokesmen  delighted  in  quoting  the  acid  remarks  of 
President  McCosh  of  Princeton  on  the  subject  of  electives, 
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out  does  not  add  that  McCosh,  Presbyterian  minister  (as 
jlvas  every  president  of  Princeton  until  Wood  row  Wilson) 
[tvas  a  Scotsman  born,  bred  and  educated  and  therefore 
Jtloser  to  his  Jesuit  opposite  numbers  than  Eliot  could 
ever  be. 

<    In  all  of  Professor  Power's  480  pages,  there  is  but  one 
[chapter  with  which  I  am  uncomfortable  and  that  is  the 
chapter  on  Catholic  women's  colleges.   In  the  section  on 
[college  management  (page  325),  Mr.  Power  describes 
ithe  relative  cheapness  in  cost,  compared  to  the  men's 
colleges,  of  the  women's  schools,  adding  "and  if  the  full 
■details  of  their  bookkeeping  were  known,  we  should  no 
doubt  find  that  thousands  of  deserving  girls  were  educated 
[in  these  schools,  although  neither  they  nor  their  families 
could  afford  to  pay  room,  board,  or  tuition  charges."  I 
(honestly  wonder  if  this  is  not  overstating  the  case  and 
what  the  social  lot  of  the  penniless  girl  in  the  Catholic 
boarding  college  was  like.   For,  unlike  men's  schools,  the 
Catholic  wom- 
en's colleges 
drew  their  stu- 
dents, in  the 
main,  from  the 
ranks  of  the 
affluent  -  a 
practice  which 
has  endured 
until  very  re- 
cently indeed. 

There  is  a 
perfectly  simple 
explanation,  of 
course.   In  the 
1880s,  '90s, 
and  early  1900's, 
it  was  largely  the  wealthy  who  aspired  for  further  educa- 
tion for  their  daughters  at  all.   It  is  only  in  the  last  decade 
or  two  that  families  of  lesser  means  have  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  equally  for  the  education  of  daughters  as  for  sons. 
Whatever  the  stated  aims  of  the  Catholic  women's  col- 
leges, and  the  high  hopes  of  their  generous  administrators 
and  faculties,  their  public  saw  them  as  protected  places 
where  Catholic  young  women  would  become  cultured  and 
cultivated.  Or,  "finished "  as  we  used  to  say.  The  public  of 
the  Catholic  women's  colleges,  which  is  to  say  those  who 
paid  the  bills,  put  a  lesser  value  on  intellectual  excellence 
for  women  than  on  their  daughters  forming  the  correct 
associations  in  a  Catholic  atmosphere.   Mrs.  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  has  candidly  admitted  on  several  occasions  that 
she  wished  as  a  young  woman  to  go  to  Wellesley  College, 
"but  my  father  thought  me  too  young  to  go  away  from 
home."  The  future  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  educated  subse- 
quently at  Manhattanville  in  New  York  and  by  the  Madames 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Paris. 

(My  great-grandfather  went  "Honey  Fitz"  one  better. 
He  sent  my  grandmother  and  her  sisters  half  across  the 
world  from  Milwaukee  to  Belgium  to  be  enrolled  in  an 
Ursuline  school  at  quite  a  tender  age,  that  being  his  idea 
of  an  acceptable  education.) 

There  were,  of  course,  islands  of  brighter  wattage  in 
this  sea  of  candlelight,  and  Professor  Power  pays  due 
tribute  to  the  vigor  of  Trinity,  St.  Mary's  at  Notre  Dame, 
and  some  others.  What  I  do  find  astonishing,  however, 


And  it  any  perfon  To  Banithed,  be  taken  the  fecond  time  within  this 
lurifdiclion,  upon  lawful  tryal  and  conviction,  he  fhall  be  put  to  Death. 
Provided  this  Lav/  fhall  not  extend  to  any  fitch  ?efuitei  Spiritual  Or  Eccle- 
paftical  perfon,  as  fhall  be  caft  upon  our  Shores  by  Ship-wrack  or  other 
Accident,  fo  as  he  continue  no  longer  then  till  he  may  have  opportunity 
of  Pillage  for  his  departure;  nor  to  any  fuch  as  fhall  come  in  company 
wi:h  any  Meficnger  hither  upon  publick  occafions,  or  Merchant,  or  Mafter 
of  any  Ship  belonging  to  any  place,  no:  in  enmity  with  the  State  of 
Enj-l.niJj  or  our  fclvcs,  fo  as  they  depart  again  with  the  fame  MefTengerf 
Mailer  or  Merchant,  and  behave  thcnifclvcs  inofrcnfively  during  their  a- 
bodc  here.     [_  16+-,  J 


is  the  total  omission  from  the  chapter  and  the  book  of 
the  College  of  St.  Catherine  in  Minnesota.  Founded 
in  1905  by  a  redoubtable  sister  of  a  redoubtable  bishop, 
John  Ireland,  St.  Catherine's  was  the  first  Catholic  college 
in  the  United  States,  for  men  or  for  women,  to  receive  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  accreditation  -  and  did  so  a  full  20  years  before 
Fordham  was  so  honored. 

In  her  autobiography,  Abigail  (Mrs.  Eugene)  McCarthy 
has  this  to  say  of  her  alma  mater: 

We  did  not  realize  how  recent  such  a  good  education 
for  women  was,  nor  what  boldness  Mother  Antonia's 
achievement  required  in  the  world  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Through  the  first  three  decades  of  this 
century,  a  time  when  university  education  for  women 
was  still  for  the  few,  and  thirty  years  before  Catholic 
University  allowed  nuns  to  register  at  all  (and  then 
only  on  a  separate  campus),  she  sent  her  nuns  to  the 

world's  best 
universities. 
When  she 
wanted  a  young 
sister  to  study 
at  Juilliard  in 
New  York  and 
another  to  take 
her  master's 
at  the  library 
school  of  Co- 
lumbia Univer- 
sity, she  learned 
that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  New 
York  would  not 
allow  a  convent 
in  his  archdiocese  to  harbor  any  nuns  attending  such 
godless  institutions.  She  rented  an  apartment  for 
them  and  told  them  to  consider  that  their  convent. 

Nor,  according  to  Mrs.  McCarthy,  did  Mother  Antonia 
stop  with  New  York.   She  also  sent  her  nuns  to  the  Sorbonne 
and  to  Oxford.   It  seems  that  she,  and  her  college,  ought 
to  have  deserved  a  paragraph  or  two  in  this  otherwise 
encyclopedic  work. 

But  this  is  not  to  carp  at  what  Professor  Power  has  done, 
which  is  to  assemble  an  enormous  resource  of  information 
about  how  we  got  to  where  we  used  to  be.   I  have  not  dis- 
cussed his  chapters  on  the  university  today  only  because 
the  recent  past  is  rather  better  known  to  our  readers  than 
that  of  the  earlier  periods.   Suffice  it  to  say,  as  Prime  Min- 
ister Trudeau  quoted  a  few  weeks  ago,  "although  it  may 
not  be  clear  to  you,  the  universe  is  still  unfolding.  As  it 
should." 

—  Marvlou  Buckley 


Editor's  Note:  Professor  Edward ).  Power  is  Director  of  the 
division  of  history  and  philosophy  of  Education  in  the 
School  of  Education.  He  is  the  author  of  a  previous  (1958) 
history  of  Catholic  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
which  was  concerned  primarily  with  19th  century  origins. 
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News 


A  Scholarship  Gift 

Early  in  December,  the  rector  of  the 
Jesuit  community  at  Boston  College, 
Francis  J.  Nicholson,  S.J.  presented  a 
check  for  $400,000  to  President  J. 
Donald  Monan,  S.J.  The  money  was  a 
gift  from  the  newly  incorporated  Jesuit 
community  to  the  college  which  the 
Society  founded  in  1863.  The  gift  has 
been  earmarked  for  scholarships  to  BC 
students. 

The  separate  legal  incorporation  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  was  the  prelude  to 
the  presentation,  has  indicated  to  some 
the  end  of  Jesuit  influence  at  a  univer- 
sity which  had  been  directed  by  the 
Society  for  more  than  100  years.  But 
this  is  clearly  not  the  case.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  action  and  the  way  in  which 
a  unique  Jesuit  identity  should  strength- 
en the  Society's  contribution  to  Boston 
College  was  spelled  out  in  a  state- 
ment written  by  Fr.  Nicholson,  announc- 
ing the  terms  of  the  new  relationship. 
That  statement  is  reprinted  below. 


JESUITS 
INCORPORATE 

The  Jesuit  Community  at  Boston  Col- 
lege has  recently  completed  negotia- 
tions with  the  College  which  form  the 
basis  of  a  renewed  and  strengthened 
commitment  of  the  Jesuits  to  Boston 
College.  The  first  step  in  the  process 
was  the  incorporation  of  the  Jesuit 
Community  as  a  charitable  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The 
act  of  incorporation  effected  a  legal 
separation  of  the  Community  from  the 
College  and  parallels  similar  actions 
taken  at  most  of  the  28  Jesuit  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  compelling  reasons  for  this 
change. 

Boston  College  was  founded  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1863. 
Until  only  a  few  years  ago  the  faculty 
and  administration  of  the  College  were 
made  up  largely  of  Jesuits.  The  Jesuit 
Community  and  the  College  coexisted 
under  a  single  corporation,  "Trustees  of 
Boston  College,"  chartered  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  in  1863. 
The  title  to  properties  and  holdings, 
both  Jesuit  and  College,  vested  in  this 
single  corporation. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  past  few 
years  has  brought  great  change  to  Bos- 
ton College  and  to  the  Jesuits  working 
there.  There  are  now  some  80  Jesuits, 
among  the  544-member  Boston  College 
faculty,  actively  engaged  in  teaching  or 
administration.  Because  educators - 
administrators,  professors,  and  coun- 
selors -  who  are  not  Jesuits  are  taking 
such  a  large  part  in  the  success  of  Bos- 
ton College,  the  College  has  become 
more  and  more  a  shared  responsibility 
between  them  and  the  Jesuit  Commu- 
nity.  Because  of  its  larger  financial 
burden  and  institutional  structure,  Bos- 
ton College  has  need  of  a  broader  base 
of  support  than  can  be  given  by  a  re- 
ligious community  alone.   It  became 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  Jesuit  Commu- 
nity at  Boston  College  had  to  redefine 


its  commitment  to  the  College  in  I 
ing  with  the  latter's  changing  neec 
in  order  to  enhance  the  College's  I 
tional  adherence  to  Catholic  andj 
ideals.  The  Jesuits  needed  clearer 
tity,  legally,  financially,  and  educa-i 
tionally,  and  wider  discretion  in  re 
structuring  their  apostolic  contribi 
to  the  growth  of  the  College.  Toac 
these  objectives  the  Jesuit  Commu 
decided  to  incorporate  itself  as  a  li 
entity  separate  from  the  College. 

The  separation  of  the  position  oi 
Rector  from  that  of  President  was  i 
to  accomplish  the  same  goals.  The 
Rector  of  the  Jesuit  Community  ha 
authority  whatsoever  over  Boston  t 
lege.  His  responsibility  is  for  the  sp 
tual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Je 
living  in  the  Community.  The  Pres 
of  Boston  College,  as  the  chief  exe> 
tive  officer  of  the  College,  has  juris 
tion  over  all  College  matters.  His< 
thority  does  not  reach  the  internal  i 
affairs  of  the  Community. 

It  is  possible  that  the  legal  incorp 
tion  of  the  Jesuit  Community  coulc 
interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the  Jesuit 
intend  to  disassociate  themselves  f 
the  College,  when,  most  emphatic* 
the  opposite  is  its  intent.  For  the  U 
Community  is  convinced  that  the  0 
lege  needs  not  only  its  continued  t 
also  its  intensified  presence  to  help 
develop  Christian  wisdom  in  a  sect 
larized  world.  It  does  not,  howeve 
see  how  it  can  effectively  aid  in  sue 
development  in  today's  changed  ci 
cumstances  without  greater  indepe 
dence  and  more  efficient  use  of  m£§ 
power  and  resources.  The  Jesuit  G 
munity  feels  certain  that  it  has  uniq 
contributions  to  make  to  the  Collej 
at  least  three  areas: 

1.  Jesuit  administrators  and  profi 
sors,  who  express  and  reaffirm  Catr 
values  in  the  educational  process,  a 
time  when  these  values  are  being 
characterized  as  irrelevant  to  mode 
secularized  society. 

2.  The  traditional  Jesuit  emphasis 
philosophy  and  theology  as  the  dis- 
ciplines which  give  orientation  and 
meaning  to  other  pursuits  in  the  Col 
in  times  of  great-change  andconfus 

3.  The  pastoral  apostolate  of  Jest 
counselors  and  chaplains  within  the 
College  community  of  administrate 
faculty,  staff,  and  students,  in  times 
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■h-crisis  and  community  divisions. 
■  he  final  step  in  the  negotiations  be- 
Ifcen  the  Jesuit  Community  and  Boston 
fillege  was  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
v nt  by  representatives  of  the  two 
eal  entities,  in  which  certain  arrange- 
Ints  for  the  future  were  spelled  out. 
re  point  of  departure  in  this  last  phase 
uls  the  full  recognition  of  the  incalcu- 
lle  contribution  that  the  Society  of 
(jus  has  made  during  the  past  109 
fcirs  in  founding  and  successfully  op- 
fcting  Boston  College  in  the  great 
Idition  of  the  Jesuit  teaching  apos- 
ate. 

In  acknowledgement  of  the  services 
lich  the  Jesuits  contributed  to  Boston 
►liege  in  the  past,  and  will  continue 
contribute  in  the  future,  the  College 
inted  title  to  St.  Mary's  Hall,  the  land- 
irk  Jesuit  residence  on  the  campus, 
the  Jesuit  Community.  Salaries  of 
suits  on  contract  with  Boston  College 
3  paid  to  the  Jesuit  Community.  A 
nsion  plan,  based  on  the  past  service 
the  Jesuits  who  have  worked  at  Bos- 
n  College,  has  been  established.  The 
suits  are  eligible  for  the  same  employ- 
ent  benefits  as  others  of  comparable 
atus  in  the  College. 
The  Jesuit  Community,  for  its  part, 
edges  its  continuing  commitment  to 
jston  College.  The  Community  will 
e  its  best  efforts  to  furnish  Jesuits  to 
e  College  for  academic,  administra- 
te, and  spiritual  purposes.  The  Corn- 
unity  also  undertakes  to  maintain  its 
aditional  financial  support  of  Boston 
allege.  This  support,  in  the  form  of 
inual  contributions  from  surplus  in- 
>me,  has  been  an  essential  factor  in 
e  growth  of  Boston  College  from  the 
?ginning.   During  the  past  six  months 
e  Boston  College  Jesuits  have  made 
^nations  of  $435,000  and  $400,000  to 
ie  College.  The  Community  Board  of 
irectors  specified  that  the  latter  gift 
2  applied  to  student  scholarship  aid. 
In  summary,  then,  the  Jesuits  see  the 
'ocess  of  legal  incorporation  of  the 
ommunity  as  insuring  that  Boston 
ollege  continue  as  Catholic  and  Jesuit 
the  challenging  years  ahead,  in  part- 
srship  with  their  College  colleagues, 
udents,  alumni,  and  friends. 

Francis  J.  Nicholson,  S.J. 
Rector  of  the  Jesuit 
Community  at  Boston  College 


Recessed  in  the  deepest,  darkest  corner  Gasson's  basement,  lurked  a  Boston  College 
mystery  figure,  champion  of  students  and  greenery  alike,  Acting  Associate  Dean  Thomas 
Wangler.  Dr.  Wangler  (rear)  is  seen  with  Theodore,  his  rubber  rubber  plant 
which  doubles  as  a  paperweight.  As  a  humanitarian  gesture,  Dr.  Wangler  has 
been  relocated  recently  to  the  Dean's  office  on  the  first  floor. 


Quest 

for  Community 


"Only  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  has  ever 
been  able  to  get  13,000  people  (roughly, 
the  total  BC  population)  to  get  together 
in  a  community  spirit,"  jests  Dean 
Richard  G.  Huber  of  the  Law  School. 
But  the  BC  Task  Force  on  Community  is 
trying  to  do  just  that. 

The  30  member  task  force,  headed  by 
Huber,  worked  through  the  summer  to 
release  its  report  in  early  December  to 
President  J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J.  The 
report  discusses  what  a  community  is 
all  about,  problems  of  community  and 
sub-communities  (the  history  depart- 
ment, School  of  Nursing,  office  and 
clerical  staff,  etc.)  within  the  University 
and  makes  recommendations  for  physi- 
cal facilities,  academics  and  events  and 
programs. 

The  group  was  created  last  spring  by 
former  president  W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J., 
upon  strong  recommendation  of  the 
Priorities  Committee.   "This  University's 
sense  of  community  and  interaction 
among  various  units  is  not  strong," 
Huber  said.   "There  is  friction  of  sorts 
among  faculty,  administrators,  staff  and 


students,  and  as  a  result,  little  commit- 
ment to  common  BC  goals.   It  empha- 
sized less  concern  about  the  quality  of 
our  academic  programs  than  about  the 
environment  where  learning  is  taking 
place." 

The  repeated  feeling  in  the  report 
was  that  if  sub-communities  cross  tradi- 
tional lines,  mingle,  and  get  commu- 
nication going,  then  there  will  be  a  re- 
sulting sense  of  community  within  the 
University. 

The  task  force  report  noted  particu- 
larly, "the  need  for  self-respect  and  self- 
understanding  within  individuals,  the 
need  to  develop  a  sense  of  concern  for 
others,  the  critical  importance  of  sub- 
communities  to  the  development  of  the 
larger  community,  and  the  felt  need  for 
community  within  society,  as  well  as  the 
Jesuit  and  Catholic  tradition  of  concern 
for  the  larger  community." 

These  were  the  larger  than  bite-size 
aims  staring  the  task  force  in  the  face  - 
especially  in  light  of  present  attitudes 
and  conditions  identified  in  the  report. 
Namely,  disinterest  in  the  University 
and  its  members,  cynicism,  self-cen- 
teredness,  fuzzy  organizational  chan- 
nels and  differing  expectations. 

Not  promising  a  panacea  -  but  a  pos- 
sible partial  remedy  -  the  task  force 
recommends  that  a  position  of  advocate 
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within  the  University  be  created.  With 
an  emphasis  on  student  related  prob- 
lems, the  advocate's  office  would  serve 
a  threefold  function:  information  source 
for  students,  faculty  and  administrators; 
mediator  in  solving  problems,  and  re- 
feral  agent.  The  position  would  be  filled 
by  a  "faculty  member  with  substantial 
knowledge  and  experience  about  the 
University,"  and  report  directly  to  the 
president.   Included  in  this  pilot  pro- 
gram is  the  recommendation  that  each 
unit  within  BC  create  an  internal  ad- 
vocate for  localized  problems. 

The  report  calls  for  a  re-study  of  space 
allotment  on  campus.  "Community 
space  has  been  given  a  rather  short- 
shrift.  When  additional  space  is  needed 
for  offices  or  programs,  it  is  community 
space  (lounges,  study  rooms,  etc.)  that 
has  been  taken,"  Huber  said.  "After 
all,  you  can't  expect  people  to  meet  in 
the  dustbowl  in  the  middle  of  winter." 

As  in  the  cases  of  O'Connell  and 
Murray  houses,  the  student  unions  for 
resident  and  commuter  students  re- 
spectively, present  facilities  should  be 
reconsidered  for  community  space. 

The  report  puts  its  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  recommendation  by  the  Priorities 
Committee  Report  that  an  academic 
center  be  built  "to  promote  the  inter- 
action between  various  communities 
within  the  University  and  help  promote 
much  needed  lounge,  study  and  other 
space."  Suggested  facilities  include 
music,  art  and  activity  rooms. 

The  report  also  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  faculty  club  and  rathskeller, 
development  of  common  dining  facili- 
ties and  distribution  of  faculty  offices 
throughout  the  campus. 

On  the  academic  side,  there  is  also 
potential  for  community  building. 
Classes,  the  task  force  feels,  should  be 
less  structured,  smaller  and  generally 
more  informal.  Some  programs,  such 
as  science  labs,  are  in  themselves  small 
communities.  This  type  of  academic 
framework  is  encouraged.  An  academic 
advisory  system  for  freshmen  and  trans- 
fer students  is  also  recommended. 

Events  and  programs  develop  a  sense 
of  closeness  within  sub-communities, 
and  give  chances  for  various  sub-com- 
munities to  mingle.   Coffee  and  sherry 
hours  and  common  dining  are  some 
suggestions.  A  revised  baccalaureate 
ceremony  may  make  BC  more  mean- 
ingful to  students,  as  may  five-year 
recognition  dinners  (breaking  the  25- 
year  tradition)  for  all  people  serving 
the  University. 


Living  Theatre 


The  first  time  that  Dr.  Paul  Marcoux 
directed  Noah,  it  was  as  a  children's 
play.  The  fantasy  play,  written  by  Andre 
Obey  in  1939,  was  trimmed  down  to  fit 
the  actors. 

But  Marcoux's  production  of  Noah  at 
BC  earlier  this  winter  was  blown  up 
from  the  already  fantastical  script  into 
what  might  be  likened  to  a  big  pink, 
blue,  sea-green  magical  journey. 

From  out  of  the  corners  and  down  the 
aisles  came  the  animals  —  a  cow  (who 
cracked  me  up  every  time  she  sashayed 
across  the  stage  mooing;  an  elephant 
whose  hands  became  a  trunk;  a  big 
black  bear;  a  darting-eyed  deer;  a  tiger, 
a  roaring  lion,  a  wide-eyed  chirping 
monkey,  a  white  wooley  lamb,  a  black 
frightful  raven,  a  gentle  white  dove. 

And  there  were  dancers,  too,  whose 
underwater  ballet  and  final  rainbow 


dance  were  so  absorbing  that  I  wante< 
to  join  them  (although  I  knew  there  ju 
wouldn't  be  room  for  me,  even  on  the 
additional  thrust  stage  which  doubled: 
as  the  sea  and  land  as  well  as  a  general 
acting  area  when  the  ark  was  not  used  jv 

The  story  itself  was  familiar  -  Noah, 
the  ark  and  the  great  flood  -  based 
"with  liberties"  on  the  biblical  tale.  Bt) 
the  emphasis  on  the  conflicts  arising 
between  Noah  (an  old  man  whose 
faith  in  God's  will  could  surpass  any- 
thing) and  the  family  and  the  environ 
ment  are  what  brought  the  play  into 
1972.  Noah,  the  dreamer,  the  visionary 
the  'crazy  man'  versus  Mrs.  Noah,  the 
strong,  practical  woman.  Noah  versus  j 
the  rebellious  son  Ham  who  laughs  an 
scorns  the  silly  old  man  for  his  fanciful 
flights  of  fantasy. 

In  the  end,  Noah  fulfills  God's  reques1 
but  is  left  only  with  the  knowledge  than 
he  has  done  so.  The  rest  of  the  family 
leaves  -  Mrs.  Noah  goes  mad  -  but 
Noah  receives  a  sign  from  God,  that 


The  DS  production  of  Andre  Obey's  Noah,  revived  the  modern  version  of  the  biblical 
story  about  a  man  and  his  dogs  -  and  his  tiger  and  his  elephant  and  his  gorilla  and  .  .  . 
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ideed  He  is  satisfied  with  Noah's  work. 
|  Noah  was  played  for  all  it  was  capable 
a  being  -  a  world  of  fantasy,  a  journey, 
I  play  uplifted  from  the  thirties  with  a 
nessage  that  could  move  even  today's 
ather  cynical  audience.  And  it  did  so  in 
uch  a  skillful  way  (through  the  actors, 
he  animals,  the  dancers,  the  technical 
ispects,  the  music,  the  lighting)  that  you 
didn't  get  the  preached-at  feeling  or 
espond  with  "oh,  come  on  now,  no 
*3ne  believes  in  that  stuff  anymore." 

But  as  director  Marcoux  put  it:  Per- 
iaps  "the  troubled  world  of  1972  needs 
|  to  share  Noah's  faith. . . .  Perhaps  we  too 
should  "build  a  towering  monument  of 
I  oatience  .  . .  that  will  attract  His  atten- 
tion ...  just  as  an  oak  attracts  lightning." 
Well,  after  that  production,  I'm  look- 
ng  forward  to  more  from  BC's  Dra- 
matics Society.  On  March  8-11,  they'll 
(present  THE  FIREBUGS,  a  play  written 
tby  Swiss  playwright  Max  Frisch.   It's  a 
ftale  of  a  middleclass  man  and  his  wife 
Iwho  are  concerned  about  the  number  of 
[fires  taking  place  near  their  place  of 
[residence.  When  two  strangers  come 
(to  call  on  them,  the  man  and  his  wife 
'(and  the  audience  as  well)  are  faced 
jwith  what  appears  to  be  an  ordinary 
I  situation.  But  as  the  play  progresses,  it 
[becomes  apparent  that  the  situation  is 
not  ordinary  at  all.   In  fact  it  moves  into 
the  grotesque  (which  is  why  the  play 
falls  into  the  category  of  "theatre  of  the 
grotesque").  The  man's  only  answer  to 
the  situation  is  "let's  invite  them  (the 
strangers)  to  dinner." 

And  this  season  offers  one  of  William 
Shakespeare's  most  famous  history 
plays,  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  the  play  in  which 
the  character  Falstaff  is  introduced. 
Opening  in  Campion  auditorium  on 
April  10  and  running  through  the  15th, 
Director  Fr.  Joseph  Larkin,  S.J.  describes 
this  play  as  "Shakespeare's  delightful 
mixture  of  history,  romance  and  mirth." 
The  Dramatics  Society  is  a  production 
arm  for  the  department  of  Speech  Com- 
munications and  theatre.   BC  produc- 
tions are  cast  with  people  from  all  over 
the  campus.  This  is  the  second  year  a 
full  theatre  major  is  offered. 

All  main  stage  productions  begin  at 
8:30  pm.  Admissions  is  $2.50  for  gen- 
eral admission;  students  $1.00.   Season 
tickets  and  party  rates  are  available. 
For  further  information  call  or  write: 
Boston  College  Dramatics  Society, 
Lyons  303,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167 
Attn.  George  Yankopoulos  (publicity 
director).  Telephone  969-0100,  ex.  183 
or  319. 


Holding  the  Line 


In  an  attempt  to  keep  BC's  fiscal 
ship  on  an  even  keel  the  new  Board  of 
Trustees  voted  in  December  to  cut 
costs  and  increase  revenue.  The  Trus- 
tees accepted  the  University  Budget 
Committee's  proposal  to  slash  a  sub- 
stantial $1.5  million  from  the  University's 
1973-74  operating  budget. 

The  austerity  measure  was  taken  to 
keep  student  tuition  from  skyrocketing. 
Father  Charles  Donovan,  Senior  Vice- 
President  and  Dean  of  Faculties,  com- 
mented, "This  is  indeed  strong  medi- 
cine- or  radical  surgery.  But  even  with 
such  draconian  economy,  a  tuition  in- 
crease is  necessary." 

A  $50  tuition  hike,  along  with  the 
anticipated  opening  of  new  housing 


and  revitalized  development  efforts, 
will  add  more  money  to  BC's  coffers 
for  the  next  academic  year. 

Before  the  tuition  hike  and  $1.5 
million  budget  cut  was  approved  the 
UGBC  submitted  a  $1.9  million  proposed 
cut  with  no  tuition  increase.   Father 
Donovan  responded,  "The  UGBC  pro- 
posal of  a  $1.9  million  proposed  cut 
with  no  tuition  increase  seems  to  me 
to  be  simplistic,  possibly  reckless.  The 
cost  of  materials  and  services  and  the 
cost  of  living  are  rising  at  about  four 
percent  a  year.  The  cost  of  education 
at  Boston  College  will  rise  accordingly, 
and  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can 
keep  tuition  from  following  the  rising 
curve,  barring  dramatic  increase  in 
private  gifts  or  public  funding." 

In  voting  the  tuition  increase  the 
Trustees  considered  the  steep  rise  in 
student  expenses  in  recent  years.  They 


Barbara  Kanski  and  Judy  Intoni,  student  members  of  the  BC  judo  club  get  into  shape  for 
competition  with  other  college  clubs,  while  learning  the  "gentle"  art  of  self  defense  at 
the  same  time. 
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likewise  concurred  that  competitive 
faculty  salaries  are  essential  in  up- 
holding the  academic  quality  of  a  Bos- 
ton College  education.  Suggested 
ceilings  of  both  development  revenues 
and  of  salary  increments  for  the  coming 
year  have  been  deferred. 

Planning 
for  Quality 

With  the  creation  last  year  of  the 
Office  for  Institutional  Research  and 
Planning  and  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
John  Bolin  as  director  of  that  office,  the 
groundwork  was  laid  for  a  long  range 
plan  at  Boston  College.  But  the  ground- 
work and  the  real  thing  are  a  few  steps 
apart  and  they  are  long,  painstaking 
steps  at  that.  About  a  year  has  been 
spent  preparing  for  the  University  Long 
Range  Fiscal  Planning  Committee  and 
appointments  to  that  committee  were 
made  by  Father  Monan  at  the  end  of 
November. 

While  groups  of  this  scope  often  must 
discover  their  real  goal  as  they  go  along 
(witness  the  Priorities  Committee),  the 
task  of  this  new  committee  is  clear  and 
straightforward.   It  is  to  develop  a  five- 
year  financial  plan  for  the  University  by 
May1.   Committee  chairman  is  Dr. 
Donald  White,  a  Priorities  Committee 
member  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Father 
Monan  is  honorary  chairman  of  the 
group  which  includes  vice  presidents, 
deans,  faculty  members  and  students. 

In  the  letter  of  appointment  sent  to 
each  committee  member,  Father  Monan 
indicated  that  financial  planning  is  only 
a  part  of  the  University's  commitment 
to  quality  academic  goals  and  programs. 
But  he  stressed  the  need  for  a  sound 
financial  base  to  ensure  the  future  of 
these  programs.   "Significant  deficits 
must  not  occur,"  he  said  and  added 
that  "radical  changes  in  our  present 
allocation  of  resources  may  be  neces- 
sary to  avoid  them." 

The  Long  Range  Fiscal  Planning  Com- 
mittee held  its  first  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 27  in  the  President's  Dining  Room. 
Its  final  report  will  be  submitted  to  the 
president,  who  will  then  forward  it  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Once  the  finan- 
cial base  is  certain,  the  path  will  be 
opened  for  sound  academic  planning, 
after  which  the  University's  fiscal  direc- 
tion will  be  established  for  the  rest  of 
the  decade. 


The  Search 
Goes  On 

December  was  a  month  for  commit- 
tee work.  Different  groups  across  the 
campus  were  studying  University  finan- 
ces, academic  standards  and  grading, 
women's  needs,  financial  aid  for  stu- 
dents and  a  hundred  other  topics. 
Many  were  old  committees  continuing 
long  standing  assignments  and  others 
were  new  committees  with  fresh  work 
ahead  of  them.  One  committee  created 
this  December,  however,  is  really  an  old 
one  with  new  members  and  a  task  which 
was  undertaken  early  last  spring,  with- 
out success.  The  A&S  Dean's  Search 
Committee  was  re-constituted  early  in 
the  month  to  start  from  scratch  to  find 
a  chief  administrator  for  the  college. 

When  Richard  E.  Hughes  stepped 
down  from  the  deanship  last  spring,  an 
eight  member  committee  was  elected 
to  recommend  candidates  for  his  suc- 
cessor.  But  as  the  academic  year  ap- 
proached, it  became  apparent,  from  the 
committee's  point  of  view,  that  the 
right  person  for  the  job  was  not  in  sight. 
The  necessary  solution  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  acting  dean  and  that  man 
was  James  W.  Skehan,  S.J. 

The  new  committee,  like  the  old,  has 
eight  members  -  six  faculty  and  four 
students.  They  are:  Joseph  Bornstein 
(Chemistry),  Christopher  Campos  (A&S 
'73),  Leonard  Casper  (English),  Walter 
Feeney,  S.J.  (Mathematics),  James  Moran 
(A&S  '75),  David  Rasmussen  (Philos- 
ophy), Deborah  Saitta  (A&S  73),  An- 
thony Schiano  (A&S  '73),  Leon  Smolin- 
ski  (Economics)  and  Robert  Williams 
(Sociology).  The  recommendations  of 
the  committee  are  expected  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  president  by  early  spring. 

Alumni  are  encouraged  to  submit 
names  of  suitable  candidates  for  the 
Dean's  position  to  Professor  Robert  G. 
Williams,  McGuinn  426C,  Boston  Col- 
lege, Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  02167. 


Digging  Out 
from  Under 


The  hoarse  voices,  bloodshot  eyes, 
and  breathless  banter  of  the  Boston 
College-Holy  Cross  football  game  are, 
indeed,  long  gone  and  forgotten.   But 
that  game,  like  all  home  games  before 
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it,  left  a  legacy  of  garbage,  broken  glass 
and  empty  beer  cans  upon  which  BC 
and  the  unfortunate  people  living 
around  the  campus  might  ponder. 

When  the  faithful  return  to  the  floc^ 
and  descend  on  Alumni  Stadium  for 
their  ritualistic  bashes  they  leave  be- 
hind incalculable  ill-will  and  head- 
shaking  disgust.  The  remedy  is  perhaps 
deceivingly  simplistic  -  they  should 
take  their  trash  with  them. 

The  tartan  plaid  and  double-knit 
crowd  really  should  know  better,  al- 
though undergraduate  students  do 
their  share  in  building  the  heaps  of 
thoughtless  deposits. 

Perhaps  those  out  of  touch  with  the 
reality  of  the  situation  thinks  BC  cleans 
it  all  up  anyway,  so  what's  the  differ- 
ence.  This  is  only  partly  true.   Eight 
men  from  buildings  and  grounds  do  a 
commendable  job  in  cleaning  up  the 
devastating  mess  around  the  stadium. 
And,  according  to  Bob  Wood,  when 
time  permits  he  authorizes  his  men  to 
pick  up  litter  on  Beacon  Street.  He 
added,  however,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  City  of  Newton  and  the  MDC  to 
police  their  own  property.   No  doubt, 
both  agencies  are  thankful  for  the  task. 

The  football  games  are  over.  So  why 
worry  about  it,  right?  Wrong.   Remem 
ber  next  year  is  another  season  and 
another  chance  for  those  forgetful  in 
the  past  to  show  just  a  little  common 
sense. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  demon- 
strate that  BC  hasn't  completely  alien- 
ated itself  from  its  neighbors.  Bill  Flynn, 
Director  of  Athletics,  positioned  25 
students  in  the  area  before  football 
games  to  help  with  the  parking  crisis. 
Father  Edward  Hanrahan,  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, hired  a  student  to  pick  up  trash 
from  neighborhood  lawns  on  Sunday 
mornings.   The  fault  lies  not  with  the 
inadequate  methods  of  remediation, 
but  rather  with  the  perpetrators.   It's 
inconvenient  to  lug  empties  home  or 
throw  them  in  a  trash  barrel,  but  it's 
sure  a  lot  more  considerate. 

Sharon  Francis,  Public  Affairs  Director 
at  BC's  Environmental  Center,  has  fu- 
tilely  sought  a  solution  for  some  time. 
She  said,  "The  school  has  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  cleaning  up.  Afterall, 
it's  the  BC  people  who  make  the  mess. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  putting  our  heads 
in  the  sand.   The  concern  for  our  en- 
vironment begins  at  home.  After  all, 
how  can  we  possibly  expect  any  credi- 
bility regarding  ecological  issues  when 
our  own  backyard  is  a  garbage  dump." 
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Mewsclips 


by  Ron  Nief 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  Rev.  Daniel 
jnehan,  S.J.,  has  had  the  best  of  two 
vorlds.  Father  Francis  Tondorf  (founder 
)f  the  Georgetown  Seismological  Ob- 
iervatory)  after  all  never  got  to  the 
south  Pole.  And  Robert  Falcon  Scott, 
/vho  froze  to  death  on  his  return  trek, 
never  lived  to  tell  about  it."  This  was 
the  conclusion  of  a  lengthy  tribute  to 
Daniel  J.  Linehan,  S.J.,  recently  retired 
director  of  the  Weston  Observatory,  in 
the  Boston  Globe  Magazine.  The  story, 
"The  Linehan  Story:  Earthquakes  and 
Icebergs,"  was  written  by  Globe  staff 
writer  Nathan  Cobb. 


father  Linehan  at  McMurdo  Sound, 
Antarctica  in  7955. 


A  publication  one  does  not  usually 
find  on  the  newstand  is  Exceptional 
Parent.    In  the  August-September  issue 
of  the  publication  appears  an  article 
entitled  "Life  or  Death:  Who  Decides?" 
The  article  is  taken  from  a  transcript  of 
a  symposium  held  on  campus  last  spring 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  College-Tufts 
University  Joint  Center  for  Genetics  and 
the  Law.   The  program  included  parents 
of  mentally  ill  children  as  well  as  law- 
yers and  doctors. 

Incidentally,  that  joint  center  which 
is  directed  by  Associate  Dean  of  the 
Law  School  Charles  Baron  and  Dr. 
Murry  Feingold,  director  of  the  Center 
of  Genetic  Counselling  and  Birth  Defect 
Evaluation  at  Tufts  New  England  Medi- 
cal Center,  has  recently  changed  its 
name  to  the  Joint  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Law,  Medicine,  and  the  Life  Sciences. 


Waltham  Board  of  Registrars  set  a  pre- 
cedent by  allowing  a  mental  patient  at 
the  Metropolitan  State  Hospital  to 
register  to  vote.   Clement  J.  Lotti,  27, 
had  been  a  voluntary  in-patient  at  the 
hospital  since  June  and  had  been  re- 
fused the  right  to  vote.  The  case  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Boston 
College  Legal  Assistance  Bureau  and 
presented  in  court  by  attorneys  Barbara 
J.  Rouse  and  Donald  Stern.  Attorney 
Stern,  who  is  also  an  instructor  of  Law 
at  BC,  has  returned  to  court  seeking  a 
class  action  on  behalf  of  other  mental 
patients. 


One  of  the  major  Christmas  specials 
seen  nationally  on  Christmas  Eve  and 
Christmas  Day  featured  Pope  Paul  VI 
from  Florence,  Italy,  and  C.  Alexander 
Peloquin  from  Providence.  The  first 
hour  of  the  90-minute  ABC  network 
special  was  devoted  to  the  historic 
Papal  Christmas  Mass  celebrated  in 
Florence.   Following  the  Mass  was  a  30- 
minute  musical  program  featuring  Dr. 
Peloquin  and  the  Peloquin  Chorale 
from  the  Cathedral  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul  in  Providence.  Shout  for  Joy  and 
the  Gloria  of  the  Bells  were  two  of  the 
BC  Composer-in-Residence's  composi- 
tions heard  during  the  evening.  Mary 
Lynda  Howes  ('70),  currently  a  graduate 
nursing  student  in  the  Macy  Program  at 
BC,  and  Alfred  Newcomb  ('71)  were 
among  the  singers  heard  on  the  program. 

Also  on  Christmas  Eve,  Dr.  Peloquin 
was  heard  throughout  Rhode  Island  on 
the  radio  broadcast  of  the  Midnight 
Mass  from  the  Cathedral.   Dr.  Peloquin 
that  evening  played  for  the  first  time 
the  newly  built  $250,000  Casavant 
tracker  organ  at  the  Cathedral,  con- 
sidered at  this  early  point  to  be  one  of 
the  major  instruments  in  North  America. 


It  was  a  Boston  College  victory  shortly 
before  last  November's  elections  when 
the  Middlesex  Superior  Court  and  the 


Boston  College  sophomore  Renee 
Rubin  was  the  subject  of  an  interview  by 
Robert  H.  Newall,  art  critic  of  the  Bangor 
Maine  News  recently.   Shortly  before 
Thanksgiving  Ms.  Rubin,  a  philosophy 
major,  returned  to  her  home  town  of 
Bangor  as  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Third 
Piano  concerto  with  the  Bangor  Sym- 
phony. This  was  her  second  perfor- 
mance with  the  Bangor  Symphony  and 
though  much  improved  over  her  first 
appearance  some  seven  years  ago  she 
notes  that  there  is  "something  about 
performing  for  one's  own  people  that 
tends  to  overwhelm  one  more  than 
even  a  New  York  or  London  debut." 
Ms.  Rubin  is  a  student  of  Theodore 


Lettvin  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory and  has  soloed  several  times  on 
campus.  She  can  be  found  most  of  the 
time  in  a  basement  storeroom  of  one  of 
the  dorms  practicing  on  a  piano  which, 
by  her  description,  produces  "just 
sounds." 


Kathy  Rice,  associate  director  of  ad- 
missions for  transfer  students  at  BC 
appeared  on  the  Paul  Benzaquin  Show 
on  Boston's  WNAC-TV  recently.   She 
joined  representatives  of  BU's  Metro- 
politan College  and  Northeastern's 
University  College  in  discussing  how 
one  can  gain  college  credit  for  work 
experience.   The  College  Level  Exam- 
ination Program  (CLEP),  which  Ms.  Rice 
has  consulted  on,  is  one  means  of  test- 
ing competence  in  a  field  where  one 
has  no  academic  credentials. 


BY  LINES  -  From  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Germany  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayunne, 
terrible  caption  and  all,  there  is  Presi- 
dent J.  Donald  Monan,  S.J.,  in  a  hockey 
game  with  other  BC  administrators. 
The  picture,  taken  by  an  AP  photog- 
rapher who  happened  to  be  on  hand  at 
McHugh  Forum,  carries  the  caption, 
"He's  a  good  skate".  . .  .  BC  was  praised 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri  Post  Tribune  recently  for  tak- 
ing the  initiative  in  seeking  a  court  in- 
junction shutting  down  the  term-paper 
production  companies.  .  .  .  BC  Law 
School  Center  for  Corrections  and  the 
Law  completed  their  report  last  Decem- 
ber on  Boston's  detention  programs:  to 
release  accused  persons  if  not  tried 
within  a  specific  period  of  time  (i.e.- 
60-90  days),  to  revamp  state  bail  laws 
to  allow  for  release  of  prisoners  in  the 
custody  of  officials  or  during  the  day 
from  jail,  to  remove  all  juveniles,  alco- 
holics and  drug  addicts  from  jail  and  to 
eliminate  bailbondsmen,  substituting  a 
court  operated  system.  The  report  and 
its  presentation  received  wide  coverage 
in  the  broadcast  and  print  media  in 
Massachusetts. 
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Sports 


"On  Your  Mark."  Jim  Capezuto  (third  from  right)  awaits  start  of  the  mile-run  with  teammates  and  runners  from  Harvard. 


A  Forgotten  Sport 


On  Becoming  A  Champion 


by  Mike  Lupica 

When  you  give  the  matter  serious 
thought,  it  is  surprising  that  more  good 
runners  haven't  come  out  of  East  Bos- 
ton, an  area  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  which  has  always  worked 
so  tenaciously  to  live  up  to  its  reputation 
for  producing  great  criminals.   Eastie, 
as  it  is  called  by  natives,  has  always  been 
a  sort  of  Charlestown  without  the  pub- 
licity.  Everyone  in  Eastie  gets  a  lot  of 
practice  running  -  for  their  lives.  And 
if  some  of  the  seamier  future  citizens  of 
the  town  should  see  a  young,  skinny 
fellow  in  glasses  dressed  in  shorts  and 
track  shoes  out  running,  they'd  probably 
wonder  why  he  wasn't  putting  his  talents 
to  better  use  -  hitting  gas  stations.  In 
fact,  they  might  even  choose  to  discuss 
the  matter  more  in  depth  with  the  run- 
ner, if  any  of  them  were  in  the  condition 
to  gleefully  catch  up  with  him. 

There  are  definite  disadvantages,  you 
see,  for  a  city  boy  who  wants  to  become 
a  champion  distance  runner,  particularly 


if  he  lives  in  East  Boston,  where  Jim 
Capezuto  does  live.  Jim  Capezuto  has 
survived  his  late  afternoon  jaunts 
through  Orient  Heights  and  down 
across  Shaker  Beach,  both  places  where 
there  are  people  who  like  to  hurt  your 
head.  Yes,  he  survived  to  enroll  (thanks 
to  a  track  scholarship)  at  Boston  College, 
though  for  the  duration  of  his  high 
school  days  he  was  conscientiously 
scared  to  death  to  run  in  the  section  of 
Eastie  in  which  he  lived.  Capezuto  used 
to  daily  take  the  MBTA,  that  great 
molder  of  track  stars,  to  his  high  school, 
Dominic  Savio,  work  out  on  the  track 
there,  and  then  take  the  MBTA  back 
home. 

"But  finally,"  the  gaunt  18-year  old 
who  has  a  very  good  chance  of  becom- 
ing the  best  miler  BC  has  ever  had  said, 
"I  decided  that  all  the  nonsense  had  to 
stop.  And  you  know  what?  After  I  won 
a  couple  of  fights,  no  one  bothered  me 
at  all." 

Finding  a  safe  place  to  run  in  his  most 
important  formative  years,  however, 


was  only  one  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing this  candid  young  man  who  looks 
I  ike  a  studious  nephew  of  Don  Corleone. 
Included  among  other  phases  of  the 
obstacle  course  which  has  been  his 
career:  finding  a  coach  who  knew  more 
about  running  than  he  did;  staying 
healthy;  listening  to  coaches  who  knew 
more  about  running  than  he  did. 

"I  started  running  as  a  freshman  in 
high  school,"  he  said.  "But  I  guess  I 
didn't  really  get  interested  until  the 
summer  before  my  junior  year.  That 
was  the  first  summer  I  really  trained 
hard,  for  about  a  month.  And  that  sum- 
mer, I  also  got  what  I  consider  a  big 
break.   I  got  a  job  working  at  Don  Bosco 
Camp  in  East  Barrington,  New  Hamp- 
shire.  I  had  been  doing  most  of  my 
running  in  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the 
Camp,  and  then  I  worked  out  for  two 
weeks  up  there.   I  think  that  put  me 
ahead  of  everyone  around  here." 

During  his  junior  year  at  Dom  Savio, 
Capezuto  was  the  state  champion  in  the 
mile  in  his  class,  and  was  also  state 
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nampion  in  cross-country.   He  ran  a 
:27  in  the  mile  and  a  9:17  in  the  2-mile 
'both  could  have  been  improved"). 

(y  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had  become 
promising  distance  runner  in  a  state 
hich  turns  out  great  milers  with  the 
ime  frequency  it  turns  out  Democratic 
overnors.   But  then  one  of  the  Nasty 
,  ,  ptes  (probably  the  same  one  that 
[Hpped  Jim  Ryun  at  Munich)  decided  to 
dd  a  little  something  to  Capezuto's 
ijareer. 

I  "From  the  end  of  my  junior  year,"  he 
4  pid,  shaking  his  head  disgustedly,  "un- 
|l  the  end  of  my  senior  year,  I  had  two 
erious  injuries  which  knocked  me  out. 
he  first  one  was  some  kind  of  knee 
ijury,  and  to  this  day  I'm  not  sure  ex- 
ctly  what  it  was.  The  other  was  a  stress 
racture  of  my  left  thigh.  Both  of  them 
ould  have  been  avoided  if  I  had  known 
iow  to  train  properly." 

Capezuto  considers  himself  self- 
[jaught  as  a  runner;  most  good  ones  are, 
liscovering  the  secrets  of  their  tortuous 
itndeavor  in  solitary  flight.   He  never 
eceived  intensified  instruction  from 
Iny  of  his  high  school  coaches  concern- 
ing technique.   Halfway  through  high 
[chool,  his  first  and  favorite  coach  was 
[ired.  Today,  he  will  occasionally  re- 
mark about  seeing  one  of  his  old 
Loaches  and  referring  him  to  new  train- 
ing methods  which  he  has  unearthed 
n  heavy  reading  on  the  subject.  His 
ronfidence  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
;port  does  teeter  and  flutter  on  the 
precipice  of  arrogance,  though,  and 
this  fall  as  a  freshman  cross-country 
runner,  it  got  him  into  trouble. 

Cross-country  is  the  most  lonely  and 
private  of  sports,  a  rare  form  of  athletic 
competition  where  the  mediocre  can 
become  a  winner  merely  by  working 
harder  than  anyone  else.  You  run,  and 
you  run  a  lot;  when  you  are  on  the  brink 
of  exhaustion,  you  run  farther  and 
harder  than  before.  Here,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  the  runner  is  truly  his 
own  coach.  Capezuto  said,  "I  just  don't 
think  that  distance  runners  need  track 
and  interval  work  as  much  as  some 
people  around  here  do  (Coach  Bill 
ICilligan)."  So  at  one  point  in  the  sea- 
son, after  blistering  his  feet  at  a  road 
race,  Capezuto  decided  that  he  did  not 
need  any  more  track  work  in  the  two 
days  preceeding  the  Northeastern  meet, 
that  he  would  do  some  road  work  on 
his  own.   Cilligan,  his  coach,  thought 
differently  on  the  subject.   Capezuto 
did  not  run  against  Northeastern. 

Other  than  this  incident,  which  Cape- 
zuto still  feels  was  responsible  for  his 


poor  showing  in  the  Greater  Boston 
Meet  (annually  the  grandest  showcase 
of  local  distance  talent),  it  was  a  rela- 
tively successful  season  for  the  5-11, 
147-pounder,  whose  sharp-boned  facial 
features  mirror  the  supple  structure  of 
the  rest  of  his  thin,  lanky  frame.   He 
only  won  one  meet,  over  M.I.T.  (run- 
ning a  25:15  time  over  the  5.5  mile 
course),  but  finished  second  four  times. 
One  of  the  second-place  finishes, 
against  UMass  at  Amherst,  Capezuto 
considers  his  best  effort  of  the  season. 

This  winter,  Capezuto  is  running  in- 
door track  for  BC  and  laboring  in  en- 
forced double  anonymity.   First,  he  is 
not  having  a  sensational  season.  Sec- 
ond, track  is  annually  paid  as  much  at- 
tention at  the  Heights  as  the  formation 
of  another  Dean's  Search  Committee. 

"I  know  I'm  fast,"  he  said.  "But  I'm 
still  in  the  process  of  learning  and  train- 
ing.  I'd  like  to  see  track  grow  in  this 
area.   I  see  the  kids  around  me,  and  see 
that  they're  good  and  wonder  how  good 
they  can  be. 

"People  don't  do  things  for  self-satis- 
faction anymore.  They  think  they  do, 
but  they  don't.   I  like  to  compete.  You 
have  to  have  toughness.  You  have  to 
have  some  guts.  This  sport  gets  my 
juices  going.  This  sport  is  supposed  to 
be  tough.  You  have  to  go  out  and  show 
people  you're  good.   I  wanted  to  be  a 
Marine  when  I  was  a  kid,  a  tough  guy." 

The  winter  track  season  has  been  an 
epic  of  frustration  for  Capezuto.  He  has 
attempted  to  juggle  schoolwork,  sick- 


Rounding  the  third  turn  of  the  11-lap  in- 
door track,  Jim  Capezuto  strides  toward 
the  finish  line. 


ness  and  training  and  has  mostly  failed. 
He  missed  the  first  meet  against  M.I.T. 
When  he  returned  against  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island,  in  a  hurry  to  get 
back  into  shape,  he  asked  Coach  Tom 
Meagher  to  let  him  double  in  the  mile 
and  2-mile.  Meagher  wisely  declined 
after  Capezuto  ran  a  fine  4:20  and 
finished  second  in  the  mile.  Mr. 
Meagher  realizes  that  you  do  not  let 
tired  thoroughbreds  run  extra  laps. 
Against  Harvard,  he  did  double,  finish- 
ing 4th  in  the  mile  after  staying  back 
too  long  with  Harvard's  top  man  and 
relying  too  much  on  his  kick.  But  then 
he  came  back  to  finish  second  in  the 
2-mile  with  a  strong  9:21. 

"There  are  different  philosophies  in- 
volved in  the  mile  and  2-mile,"  he  said. 
"You  have  to  be  much  more  alert  in  the 
mile.   You  have  to  start  out  slow.   If  you 
lose  contact  with  the  pack  in  a  race  like 
that,  it's  tough  to  get  it  back.  You  lose 
races  by  kicking  too  soon.  A  kicking 
race  is  very  psychological.  It  comes 
down  to  who  panics  first. 

"In  the  2-mile,  you  have  to  black  out 
most  of  your  thoughts.  You  have  to 
listen  for  your  times  and  be  patient,  or 
else  you  can  blow  yourself  right  out  of 
it." 

The  relationship  between  the  long- 
distance runner  and  his  sport  is  one  of 
love  and  hate;  the  trick  is  to  keep  the 
loving  more  predominant  than  the  hat- 
ing.  Halfway  through  a  race,  there  is  a 
demon  that  asserts  his  presence  inside 
a  runner's  chest  and  head.  The  chest  he 
pounds  madly  to  get  out  of;  in  the  head, 
he  screams  for  the  runner  to  quit.  And 
if  the  runner  is  unhappy,  as  Capezuto 
has  been  for  much  of  this  year,  then  the 
demon  can  become  much  more  of  a 
force  than  it  should  be. 

"I  love  to  run,"  he  said.  "Track  is 
really  pure  sport,  pure  competition.  I 
can  remember  reading  a  book  when  I 
first  started  out  in  high  school,  about 
some  famous  distance  runners  and  how 
they  trained.  After  that  I  knew  what  I 
wanted  to  do. 

"You  know,  there  used  to  be  this  kid 
in  my  high  school  who  used  to  tell  me 
all  the  time  that  track  was  for  kids  who 
weren't  good  enough  to  make  it  in 
other  sports.   I  still  have  the  $10  that  I 
won  off  him  playing  one-on-one  in 
basketball." 

He  was  asked  if  he  wanted  to  be  a 
champion. 

Capezuto  smiled  the  small  smile  of 
good  things  to  come.   "Everyone  wants 
to  be  a  champion,"  he  said. 
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Dr.  Prince  Albert  Jackson,  Jr.: 


Combining  Awareness  and  Action 


by  Arlene  Dragon 

Looking  through  the  president's 
window  at  a  black  university  isn't  an 
easy  job  in  1973.  But  Prince  Albert 
Jackson,  Jr.,  with  a  Ph.D.  in  history  and 
philosophy  of  education  from  Boston 
College  in  1966,  has  a  two-way  view  at 
Savannah  State  College,  Savannah, 
Georgia.   He's  also  in  the  classroom 
teaching,  so  he  might,  as  he  puts  it,  "see 
things  before  they  get  to  my  office." 

As  president  of  his  undergraduate 
alma  mater,  B.S.  in  mathematics  in  '49, 
Dr.  Jackson  feels  that  now,  more  than 
ever,  he  should  keep  a  continuous  ex- 
change-line open  with  students.  He 
sees  the  new  awareness  in  black  stu- 
dents ("a  movement  that  has  taught  all 
blacks  and  given  us  a  sense  of  pride") 
and  a  critical  need  for  responsive  black 
administrators. 

And  he's  doing  his  part.  Describing 
the  deaths  during  student  demonstra- 
tions at  Southern  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  and  previously  at  four  other 
college  campuses  as  "a  diabolic  pat- 
tern," Jackson  asked  for  a  fully  docu- 


mented report  on  "the  facts  pertinent 
to  what  really  happened  at  Southern 
University"  in  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon.  He  also  urged  Nixon  to  summon 
a  national  conference  on  tactics  for  con- 
trolling campus  rebellions.  Six  weeks 
after  the  requests,  Jackson  had  not  re- 
ceived acknowledgement  of  his  vital 
interest. 

The  feelings  at  Savannah  State,  a  pre- 
dominantly black  university  of  about 
3,000  students-  of  which  some  300  are 
white,  eliminate  the  whole  idea  of  race 
from  learning.  "Professors  and  students 
are  taken  at  their  own  value,  rather  than 
by  race,"  says  Jackson.  "Students  are 
interested  in  the  professor's  perfor- 
mance in  the  classroom.  And  you  can 
bet  that  when  a  professor  isn't  produc- 
ing, students  are  ready  to  ship  him  out 
on  the  next  train." 

Breaking  down  racial  barriers,  stu- 
dents from  Savannah  State  go  into  sur- 
rounding Chatham  County,  where  the 
public  schools  are  undergoing  rapid 
desegregation.  There  they  explain 
what  desegregation  is  all  about  and 
cut  off  any  vicious  rumors.   "You  know, 
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a  rumor  like-  black  rubs  off  on  you 
when  you  rub  next  to  them,"  comment, 
Jackson.  The  unique  program  is 
funded  through  the  federal  Emergency! 
School  Assistance  Program. 

Jackson  considers  himself  more  of  ar 
educator  than  an  administrator.  After 
receiving  his  M.S.  in  mathematics  fromi 
New  York  University  in  1950,  the  native 
Georgian  taught  high  school  for  five 
years,  followed  by  a  five-year  teaching 
stint  at  Savannah  State. 

After  a  year  of  study  as  a  National 
Science  Foundation  Fellow  at  Harvard, 
Jackson  came  to  Boston  College  as  a 
doctoral  student  where  he  taught  in 
BC's  School  of  Ed  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.   Between 
his  classroom  endeavors  and  doctoral 
research  he  also  moonlighted  as  a  re- 
search writer  in  science  education  for 
the  New  England  Catholic  Education 
Center  in  Boston. 

Father  Charles  F.  Donovan,  then  deam  *' 
of  the  School  of  Ed,  was  the  "accidental! 
talent  scout"  responsible  for  Jackson. 
(They  met  in  the  halls  of  Campion  by 
chance,  and  one  thing  led  to  the  next.) 
Being  more  than  sufficiently  impressed!  ' 
with  Jackson's  work,  Father  Donovan 
wrote  to  Washington,  D.C.,  recom- 
mending Jackson  for  a  position  in  the 
Johnson  administration.  Although  no 
one  ever  contacted  Jackson,  he  later 
got  into  the  federal  side  of  things  as  a 
field  survey  coordinator  and  director  of 
research  in  a  national  study  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  Title  I  monies  chan- 
neled into  public  schools. 

In  the  periscope  for  the  future,  Jack- 
son plans  to  extend  the  current  liberal 
arts  education  and  technology  disci- 
plines now  offered  in  Savannah's  cur- 
riculum "to  programs  students  want." 
He  is  concentrating  on  starting  programs 
in  pre-law,  pre-med  and  the  allied 
health  fields,  and  offering  pure  disci- 
plines in  the  graduate  school,  which 
now  only  grants  masters  degrees  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

What  you  might  call  an  enthusiast  of 
the  classics,  Jackson  soon  hopes  to  pub- 
lish a  paper  on  "Cassiodorius  Senator," 
a  Roman  educator,  and  start  a  philos- 
ophy department. 

An  active  Church  layman,  he  feels 
"the  Church  is  about  to  settle  down 
after  a  period  of  confusion.  When  the 
vernacular  was  introduced  into  the 
Mass,  an  aura  of  mystery  was  lost.  Then 
people  got  to  the  point  of  really  under- 
standing the  Mass,  and  I  think  they 
began  to  mistrust  it." 
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Jumni  News 


chool  of  Ed 
)pens  Alumni 
eminar  Series 

jHames  G.  McGahay,  '63 

The  rain  that  was  whipped  around  the 
impus  by  a  fierce  wind  on  Wednesday 
/ening,  December  6th,  was  sufficiently 
oomy  for  any  horror  movie,  but  it 
iled  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
umni  who  turned  out  for  this  year's 
rst  Alumni  Seminar.  They  arrived  wet 
>  id  wind-blown  to  hear  a  panel  discus- 
,  on  of  a  topic  of  current  interest  in  the 
eld  of  Education:  "Let's  Keep  Parents 
|j)ut  of  the  Schools."  The  program, 
li'hich  was  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
lichool  of  Education,  was  moderated  by 
[br.  Lester  E.  Przewlocki,  Dean  of  the 
1  chool.  Joining  Dr.  Przewlocki  on  the 
'anel  were  spokesmen  representing 
riree  interest  groups:  Mrs.  Odessa 
Imith,  a  member  of  the  Parents'  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  Trotter  Ele- 
|jnentary  School  in  Roxbury;  Dr.  Francis 
I  Kelly,  professor  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation and  Counseling  specialist;  and 
for.  Vincent  C.  Nuccio,  Director  of  the 
jlenter  for  Field  Research  and  School 
Services  and  Chairman  of  the  Needham 
hchool  Committee.  Each  speaker  briefly 
Explained  his  position  on  the  subject  of 


parental  involvement  in  public  educa- 
tion, and  then  the  program  was  opened 
to  reactions  and  questions  from  the 
audience. 

Mrs.  Smith  remarked  that  because  of 
the  title  chosen  for  the  seminar,  she  had 
come  prepared  to  defend  the  cause  of 
parental  involvement  against  her  fellow 
panelists  and  the  world.  Very  early  in 
the  program,  however,  it  became  ob- 
vious that  such  a  defense  would  not  be 
necessary.   In  fact,  if  the  principle  of 
parental  influence  of  what  happens  in 
public  education  did  not  get  unanimous 
approval  that  evening,  there  was  no 
way  of  knowing  it,  since  no  member  of 
the  audience  voiced  an  opinion  repre- 
senting the  opposition.  As  Dr.  Kelly 
had  indicated  in  his  remarks,  the  active 
involvement  of  parents  in  the  education 
of  their  children  is  "an  idea  whose  time 
has  come."  The  questions  that  still 
remain,  however,  relate  to  the  ways  in 
which  this  influence  can  and  should  be 
exerted.   Dr.  Nuccio  probably  best 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  everyone 
present.   Quoting  a  remark  he  once 
made  at  a  meeting  when  the  subject  of 
"interfering  parents"  came  up,  he  said, 
"Don't  ever  tell  me  as  a  parent  that  I 
am  interfering  in  the  education  of  my 
children." 

When  the  program  ended  at  nine 
o'clock,  many  of  the  participants  lin- 
gered to  continue  their  discussions. 
Apparently  their  reluctance  to  depart 
was  based  on  more  than  the  wet,  windy 
night  that  was  waiting  for  them  outside. 


Featured  at  this  year's  first  Alumni  Seminar  were  Mrs.  Odessa  Smith,  a  member  of  the 
Parent's  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Trotter  Elementary  School  in  Roxbury;  Dr.  Vincent 
Nuccio,  Director  of  BC's  Center  for  Field  Research  and  School  Services  and  Chairman  of 
the  Needham  School  Committee;  and  Dr.  Lester  Przewlocki,  Dean  of  BC's  School  of  Edu- 
cation.  The  other  panel  member,  not  shown,  was  Dr.  Frank  Kelly,  Professor  in  the  School 
of  Education  and  Counseling  Specialist. 


All  in  all,  it  was  an  auspicious  start  for 
this  year's  Alumni  Seminar  Series. 

The  second  offering  in  this  year's 
Seminar  Series  is  being  sponsored  by 
Dean  Albert  J.  Kelley  and  the  Faculty  of 
the  School  of  Management.  Scheduled 
for  January  24th,  that  seminar  will  in- 
vestigate the  Management  Challenges 
of  the  Seventies.  An  invitation  from 
Dean  Kelley  and  detailed  information 
about  the  seminar  have  been  mailed  to 
all  the  graduates  of  the  School  of  Man- 
agement (CBA).   Information  and  reser- 
vations for  all  alumni  are  available 
through  the  Alumni  Office,  telephone 
244-5230. 

Vienna-Munich  '73 

Word  has  been  received  from  the 
director  of  the  world  famous  Vienna 
Choir  Boys  that  a  special  concert  will  be 
offered  for  members  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Alumni  tour,  departing  for  Vienna 
and  Munich  on  April  13.  The  concert 
will  be  presented  in  the  Palace  where 
the  Choir  Boys  live  in  suburban  Vienna, 
and  it  will  be  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  music-loving  members  of  the  group 
to  hear  this  renowned  singing  choir, 
whose  former  members  included  Schu- 
bert and  Mozart. 

The  announcement  of  this  tour  in 
October  brought  a  tremendous  re- 
sponse, and  the  reservations  continue 
to  pour  into  the  Alumni  Office.  An  ex- 
citing program  of  excursions  is  also 
being  planned.  The  group  will  fly  via 
Lufthansa,  the  airline  of  Germany,  and 
will  have  accommodations  at  two  out- 
standing hotels,  the  Inter-continental  in 
Vienna  and  the  new  Sheraton  in  Munich. 
The  price  of  $515.00  includes  round- 
trip  air  transportation  directly  from 
Boston  to  Europe,  and  return  directly  to 
Boston,  deluxe  hotel  accommodations 
based  on  double  occupancy,  full  Ameri- 
can breakfast  in  Vienna,  continental 
breakfast  and  dinner  in  Munich,  first- 
class  train  from  Vienna  to  Munich,  trans- 
fers between  hotels  and  airports,  all 
hotel  and  airport  taxes,  porterage  of 
baggage,  and  gratuities  to  hotel  staff. 
The  supplement  for  a  single  room  is 
$40.00. 

We  will  continue  to  take  reservations 
as  long  as  space  remains.  Kindly  address 
all  inquiries  to: 

Vienna-Munich  '73 
Boston  College  Alumni  Hall 
74  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 
Tel.:  244-5230 
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1915 

Joseph  A.  Mahoney  made  a  trip  to  Los 
Angeles  last  October  to  visit  a  niece.  While 
there  he  visited  George  J.  Casey  who  gave 
him  a  guided  tour  of  the  Movie  Colony  and 
other  places  of  interest.  George  offers 
similar  entertainment  to  any  classmate, 
who  gets  in  touch  with  him  at  1523  N.  Mc- 
Cadden  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Tele- 
phone: (213  466-1816 On  this  side  of 

the  continent,  Msgr.  George  Brennan  and 
Cornelius  F.  Merrigan  get  together  fre- 
quently usually  at  Connie's  home:  Connie 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  classmate 
who  lives  nearest  to  the  College.  .  .  .  This 
togetherness  is  unusual  for  the  Class  but 
should  be  encouraged.  Tentative  plans  are 
being  made  to  bring  the  class  together  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  spring  of  1973.  With  good 
planning,  ten  of  the  graduates  should  be 
able  to  attend.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Philip  J.  Bond,  18  Houston  St.,  W.  Roxbury, 
MA  02132. 


1919 
"Ted"  LeCam  is  seen  frequently  in  the  Suf- 
folk Probate  Court.   He  has  an  extensive 
probate  practice.  .  .  .  Fr.  Ed  Douglas,  S.J. 
Professor  of  Religion  and  Fr.  Martin  Harney, 
S.J.  Professor  of  History,  are  still  carrying  on 
their  teaching  work.  .  .  .  "Dannie"  Shea  is 
enjoying  his  retirement  as  former  teacher 
in  the  Science  department  of  Boston  Latin 
School.  .  .  .  Fred  Shea  is  enjoying  his  retire- 
ment as  former  teacher  in  the  Science  de- 
partment of  Boston  Latin  School.  .  .  .  Fred 
Shea,  a  former  Varsity  half-back  in  "Charlie" 
Brickley's  regime  is  as  peppy  as  ever,  al- 
though his  speed  is  somewhat  reduced  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  cane.  .  .  .  Rev.  Leo  N. 
O'Day  is  still  the  very  active  pastor  of  St. 
Lawrence's  Parish  in  Brookline  and  a  fre- 
quent spectator  at  our  athletic  events, 
especially  football  and  hockey.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Francis  J.  Roland,  10 
Homewood  Road,  W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132. 


1920 

Dr.  Cornelius  O'Connor  sends  his  best 
wishes  to  all  from  Windhoek  S.W.  Africa. 
One  of  Neil's  Air  Mail  postage  stamps  com- 
memorates the  hundreth  anniversary  of  the 


founding  of  their  SPCA.  An  artist  named 
Gordon  Cunningham  portrays  two  healthy 
cats;  one  black  and  other  white.   Black  and 
white  reminds  one  of  something  special 
from  Scotland.  Neil  says  that  it  is  a  very 
interesting  country.  He  sails  to  U.S.  from 
Capetown  Dec.  28.  .  .  .  Jeff  Conway  has 
been  awarded  life  membership  in  the  Clare- 
mont,  N.H.  American  Legion  Post  29.  The 
local  paper  had  a  very  good  photograph  of 
Jeff  receiving  the  award  from  Commander 
Donald  Densmore.  .  .  .  On  Monday  Novem- 
ber 20,  Mass  was  celebrated  at  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  Church  in  Maiden,  for  our 
late  Dan  Lucey.  This  was  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  his  death.   In  the  December  issue  of 
the  bridge,  there  is  a  very  interesting  article 
about  the  commuter  at  Boston  College.   In 
our  time,  we  were  known  as  the  2:30  birds. 
There  are  many  changes  of  course  but  the 
picture  of  the  Park  Street  subway  station, 
bring  back  memories  of  education  in  those 
days.  After  a  long  tedious  journey,  you  may 
have  arrived  at  the  Heights  a  little  late.  You 
would  be  met  by  the  Dean.  A  few  questions 
and  you  received  the  verdict.   If  favorable, 
you  went  to  class.   If  otherwise,  you  went 
down  town  to  the  Orpheum,  or  maybe  to 
Waldrun's  Casino  on  Hanover  St.,  the  public 
library  was  "off  limits."  We  are  pleased  to 
report  that  Gerry  O'Neil  is  on  the  road  to 
recovery.   He  is  unable  to  join  the  L  St. 
Brownies  but  is  capable  of  participating  in 
other  less  strenuous  activities.  The  Duchess 
(Mrs.  Margaret  Earls)  is  also  on  that  road. 
Frank  Earls  tells  us  that  she  is  improving 
slowly  and  steadily  each  day,  thanks  to  the 
good  Lord  with  an  assist  from  her  ever  lov- 
ing husband.  The  requests  for  contributions 
to  the  BC  Alumni  Fund  start  with  the  new 
year.  The  Telethon  I  believe  is  in  March. 
Our  Class  had  its  usual  committee  for  this 
drive.   But  the  late  Bob  Brawley  did  all  of 
the  work.   Let  us  make  it  a  fitting  memorial 
to  Bob  by  enrolling  ourselves  as  members 
of  the  McElroy  Associates.  Maybe  our  con- 
tributions will  be  forwarded  before  March. 
.  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Bob  Pyne,  29 
Presley  St.,  Maiden,  MA  02148. 


1922 

Loyal  to  the  1972  football  Eagles  were  Joe 
Beaver,  manager  himself  in  1921;  Arthur 
Mullen;  Walter  McSwiney;  Msgr.  James 
Doyle;  George  Keefe;  and  others  whom  I 
am  sure  I  missed.  .  .  .  Jim  Caffrey,  living  a 
step  from  the  Heights,  is  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  scenes  of  his  track  triumphs. .  .  .  Phil 
Callan,  '25,  super-worker  of  the  Alumni 
Fund,  asks  for  '22  volunteers  for  the  Tele- 
thon in  the  spring.  Call  him  at  969-0100 
X  536.  .  .  .  George  Kearns  is  far  and  away 
patriarch  of  the  class,  with  40  grandchildren 
answering  the  call  on  Christmas  morning. 
.  . .  Msgr.  Leonard  McMahon,  pastor  of  St. 
Rose's  Church,  Chelsea,  has  retired  after  a 
life  time  of  noble  work  in  the  Vineyard  of 
the  Lord.  A  special  concelebrated  Mass  of 


Thanksgiving  was  said  on  January  6.   Bishop  * 
Thomas  Riley  delivered  the  homily.  As 
Cardinal  O'Connell  used  to  say  "ad  multos ■<  *; 
annos."  ...  As  president  of  the  Varsity  Club   ( 
I  hope  to  see  you  at  the  football  dinner 
February  4.  Make  it  a  class  function.  . .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Nathaniel  J.  Hasen 
fus,  15  Kirk  St.,  W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132. 


1923 


Just  another  reminder  that  our  50th  will  be  > 
here  before  you  know  it.   If  you  have  any 
ideas  please  contact  Cecil  McGoldrick.  Oui 
Classmate  Fr.  Harold  McDermott,  retired 
pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Bedford 
died  Nov.  7  at  Cape  Cod  Hospital.  Since  his 
retirement  he  was  living  in  South  Yarmouthl 
.  .  .  Cecil  McGoldrick  has  recently  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  Virginia  where  he  visited; 
his  son  and  family.  .  .  .  Having  served  the 
State  for  35  years,  Al  Breen  is  now  enjoying; 
his  retirement.  .  .  .  Jim  Timon  has  retired  as  i 
Asst.  Principal  of  Worcester  South  High 
School.   He  and  two  of  his  friends  founded  i 
the  Worcester  County  BC  Club  -  now  it  has; 
more  than  1000  members.  The  Timons  havt 
3  daughters  and  11  grandchildren.  . .  .  Nick 
Tangney  retired  in  1969  and  a  year  later  was 
stricken  and  has  been  ill  ever  since.  Please 
remember  Nick  in  your  prayers.  .  .  .  Gaynor 
Wellings  and  his  wife  spent  Christmas  in 
Philadelphia  and  then  on  to  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  where  they  will  be  until  April  1st.  . .  . 
Ed  Minahan  retired  from  the  Post  Office 
and  is  enjoying  it.  His  son,  Neal,  BC  '66-BC 
Law  '69  is  with  Raytheon.   His  daughter 
Elizabeth  Marie,  is  married  to  Dr.  D.  M. 
Judge,  living  in  Hershey,  Pa.  .  .  .  Len  Mor- 
rissey  is  still  very  active  in  dentistry.  His  son 
is  now  living  in  California  and  daughter 
who  has  three  children  lives  in  Wellesley. 
.  .  .  Another  note  of  sadness  to  the  Class  wa9 
the  sudden  passing  of  Jack  Lyons  in  New 
York  in  November.  Jack  had  retired  as  a 
consultant  for  the  US  Government.  May  he 
rest  in  peace.  .  .  .  Joe  Crane  has  had  an  acci- 
dent and  has  been  laid  up  for  some  time 
but  says  he'll  be  there  for  the  50th.  .  .  . 
Robert  Allen  is  vacationing  at  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  . .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Mrs.  Francis 
L  Ford,  9  McKone  St.,  Dorchester,  MA 
02122. 


1925 
Hope  that  all  of  you  enjoyed  a  joyous  and 
blessed  Christmas,  and  wish  you  the  best 
of  the  best  for  1973.  .  .  .  John  Mason's 
daughter,  Barbara,  Fisher  College  graduate, 
and  David  Cappell,  Univ.  of  Conn.,  is  now  a 
full  commander  in  US  Naval  Air  Force  at 
Seattle,  WA.  .  .  .  Louis  Moisan  has  been  in 
San  Diego  since  1928,  semi-retired  in  1948, 
and  fully  retired  since  1960.  ...  He  calls  it  a 
retirement  paradise  (ADV),  the  finest  in  the 
country.   He  looks  forward  to  meeting  all 
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is  classmates  at  the  golden  anniversary, 
fhich  is  nearer  than  we  realize.  .  .  .  Several 
pembers  have  expressed  interest  in  a  get- 
bgether  this  spring  as  a  prelude  to  becom- 
lg  Golden  Eagles  in  1975.   How  about 
jaetare  Communion  Sunday  in  April,  when 
ie  can  rejoice  and  be  glad  together?  Make 
our  plans  now  to  be  there.  .  .  .  Albert  Ward 
as  retired  as  Clerk  of  the  Southern  Nor- 
Dlk  District  Court  at  Stoughton.  Many 
appy  years  of  leisure,  Al.  .  .  .  Enjoyed  the 
ompany  of  Jim  and  Marie  Murphy,  along 
vith  Sonny  and  Alice  Foley  at  the  recent 
Hall  of  Fame  dinner.  Joe  Bond,  Ed  Brickley, 
nd  Lester  Callahan  were  among  the  all 
ime  record  crowd  to  see  the  BC-HC  classic 
n  the  stadium.  .  .  .  Al  Hyland's  seventh 
^rand-daughter  was  christened  on  Decem- 
>er  3rd,  Ann  Louise.  ...  Let  me  hear  from 
more  of  you  proud  grandparents.  .  . .  Class 
j>f  1925  ranks  in  the  top  five  for  generosity 
ind  number  of  donors,  especially  McElroy 
Associates,  who  express  tribute  to  those 
devoted  Jesuits  and  laymen,  who  guided 
ind  inculcated  us  with  the  eternal  verities. 
I . .  Class  correspondent  is  Philip  J.  Callan, 
Br.,  57  Freeman  St.,  Auburndale,  MA  02166. 


1926 

Kay  Scott  dropped  a  line  with  an  item  or 
Iwo.  His  Bernice  had  a  successful  cataract 
bperation  recently  and  her  roommate  was 
Mrs.  Vincent  Roberts,  Jr.  We  of  the  old 
pays  at  the  Heights  will  always  remember 
(the  Roberts  family  with  affection  for  what 
jthey  did  for  BC.  .  .  .  Early  in  December  we 
[enjoyed  cocktails  with  Dr.  Art  Gorman  and 
[his  Estelle  at  Dan  Healy's  attractive  retire- 
Iment  home  in  So.  Yarmouth.   If  your  ears 
burned  at  about  that  time,  we  were  respon- 
jsible.  Dan's  brother  is  Fr.  Jim  Healy,  S.J., 
whose  duties  are  now  in  Wyoming.  Charlie 
Monahan  -  you'll  remember  him  as  "Rusty" 
-  sent  a  breezy  letter.  He  sold  his  hard- 
ware business  in  Townsend  and  has  bought 
a  new  home  for  retirement.  He  had  pur- 
chased the  store  in  1950.   His  one  daughter 
has  three  children.  .  .  .  Rusty's  travels  took 
him  to  Ireland  and  in  Killarney,  (which 
Charles  says  is  spoiled  by  tourists)  darned 
if  he  didn't  bump  into  one  of  my  Roslindale 
High  teachers.  There  will  be  no  comment 
on  her  opinion  of  her  boss.  Charlie  said, 
naturally,  that  County  Monaghan  was  the 
best  part  of  the  old  country.   In  1968,  while 
in  hospital,  Rusty  spotted  Msgr.  Jim  Crow- 
ley, Pastor  at  St.  Rita's  in  Lowell.   Remember 
how  quiet  he  was?  Dr.  Art  and  I  got  up  to 
several  of  the  games;  both  the  trips,  the 
tailgating  and  the  games  were  enjoyable, 
win  or  lose.  The  Syracuse  game  was  great, 
of  course,  and  we  did  a  great  job  against 
Penn  State.  Met  Frankie  Colbert  at  that 
one,  and  at  the  enjoyable  Cross  game,  the 
only  classmate  we  saw  was  Murray  Regan, 
looking  wonderfully  well  and  contented. 
.  . .  Write!    If  you  don't,  you'll  have  our 
travels  to  read.  We're  off  to  Greece  in 


February.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Bill 
Cunningham,  Two  Captain  Percival  Road, 
So.  Yarmouth,  MA  02664. 


1927 
Class  President  Francis  X.  Sullivan  upon  his 
retirement  from  the  Boston  School  system 
last  fall  moved  from  his  bailwick  in  Brighton 
to  the  South  Shore.   Frank  and  Mary  are 
pleased  now  to  greet  their  many  friends  at 
45  Captain  Pierce  Rd.,  Scituate,  MA  02066. 
.  .  .  Classmate  Pierce  J.  Fitzgerald  died  De- 
cember 6  in  Hanover,  MA.   Pierce  was  a 
retired  teacher  and  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Audio- Visual  Dept.  at  Rindge  Tech 
High  School,  Cambridge.  .  .  .  Other  deaths 
we  regret  to  announce  are  those  of  the 
father  of  Class  Treasurer  John  F.  Toomey, 
Mr.  John  J.  Toomey,  long-time  civic  leader 
in  Cambridge,  and  also  of  the  brother  of 
Fr.  William  R.  Hodgkinson,  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Hodgkinson,  formerly  of  Hyde  Park.  .  .  . 
Rev.  James  F.  Magennis  retired  as  Pastor  of 
St.  Patrick's  Parish  in  Groveland  and  will 
reside  at  his  family  home,  68  Garfield  St., 
Watertown.  .  .  .  Rev.  Neil  M.  Buckley  retired 
as  Pastor  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption 
Parish  in  Dracut  and  will  reside  at  Regina 
Cleri,  Boston.  Fr.  Neil  served  as  a  Navy 
Chaplain  from  1943-1953 The  old  rah- 
rah  spirit  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  boys 
of  '27.  At  the  home  games  of  our  promising 
football  Eagles  your  correspondent  greeted 
Jim  Walsh,  Joe  Ingoldsby,  John  Tommey, 
Phil  McArdle,  Dr.  John  Cicchetti,  Jack 
Duane,  Dr.  John  Carroll,  Dr.  Tim  Lyons, 
Luke  McCloskey,  Fr.  Jim  Normile,  and 
Cap'n  John  E.  Sullivan.  .  .  .  Class  corres- 
pondent is  John  J.  Buckley,  103  Williams 
Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  MA. 


1928 

Dan  Driscoll,  Charlie  Driscoll,  Jim  Duffy, 
Dr.  Joe  Doyle,  Luke  Doyle,  Mai  McLoud 
and,  no  doubt  several  other  classmates 
were  on  hand  to  see  BC,  once  again,  give 
Holy  Cross  a  lesson  in  the  fine  art  of  foot- 
ball playing.  .  .  .  Jack  Ryder  is  spending  the 
winter  season  on  the  sunny  sands  of  Miami 
Beach.  .  .  .  Fr.  Joseph  B.  Corkery  died  rather 
suddenly  in  early  December.   He  will  be 
fondly  remembered  by  his  brother,  his 
classmates  and  by  the  parishioners  of  St. 
Mary's  in  Waltham  where  he  served  so  faith- 
fully first  as  a  curate  and  then  as  the  pastor. 
.  .  .  John  C.  Cahill,  a  leading  citizen  of  his 
native  Stoneham,  died  in  October.  The 
deepest  sympathy  of  all  of  us  is  extended  to 
his  widow,  Josephine  and  to  his  daughter. 
.  .  .  John  Kelleher,  as  he  has  for  many  years, 
stage-managed  the  recent  Bulger  Lowe 
Dinner  of  the  Gridiron  Club.  On  hand  to 
hear  him  give  his  comprehensive  report  on 
the  New  England  football  stars  were  Pat 
Tompkins,  Herb  Stokinger,  Mickey  Drum- 


mey,  Dan  Driscoll,  Jim  Duffy  and  your  cor- 
respondent. ...  Dr.  George  Allen,  so  reliable 
reports  have  it,  is  still  practicing  medicine, 
on  a  greatly  reduced  basis,  in  his  hometown 
of  Norwood.  .  .  .  Once  again,  may  I  request 
that  if  you  have  any  ideas  as  to  how  we 
should  celebrate  our  forty-fifth  anniversary 
please  send  them  along.  .  .  .  Class  corres- 
pondent is  Maurice  J.  Downey,  1 5  Dell  Ave., 
Hyde  Park,  MA  021 36. 


1929 

Warren  McGuirk,  former  director  of  ath- 
letics at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
was  awarded  the  football  used  in  the  game 
between  Boston  College  and  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  immediately  after  the 
contest.  .  .  .  Eddie  Lee  looking  real  sharp  at 
the  BC-Holy  Cross  game  at  the  Heights.  .  .  . 
Bernie  Kilroy,  Jr.  is  practicing  law  from  his 
office  in  Hyannis.  .  .  .  Kevin  Shea,  financial 
specialist,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Massachusetts  Bankers  Association  Con- 
ference held  in  Hyannis  recently.  .  .  .  Your 
correspondent  plans  to  bring  the  Appolo 
Accordian  Band  of  Dublin  to  Boston  the 
week  of  March  17.  This  teenage  group 
performed  at  the  Dublin  Royal  Horse  Show 
last  August.   Help  needed,  please.  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Leo  Shea,  11  Orient  Place, 
Melrose,  MA. 


1931 

Rev.  Bill  Donlon  is  at  Sacred  Heart  Church 
South  Natick.  We  are  in  debt  to  him  for  the 
notes  about  our  classmates  to  be  found  in 
this  edition  of  bridge.  . .  .  Charlie  McCarthy 
from  Watertown  is  now  living  in  West  Hart- 
ford and  is  still  an  executive  with  ALCOA. 
.  .  .  Bill  Carey,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Natick,  has  just  retired.  .  .  .  Jack 
O'Brien,  captain  of  our  1931  track  team,  is 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Hopkinton. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Bernie  Trum,  living  in  Sherborn,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Veterinary  Laboratory  of  the 
Harvard  Med.  School  in  Southboro,  MA.  .  .  . 
Austie  Brosnan,  now  of  West  Warwick,  R.I. 
noted  tackle  on  the  1931  football  team  and 
track  star,  and  Mrs.  Brosnan  were  on  the 
alumni  trip  to  the  Georgia  Tech-Boston 
College  game  via  Bermuda.  .  .  .  Jim  Don- 
ovan, former  pitcher,  famous  for  his  2-1 
victory  over  Dartmouth  in  1931,  has  been 
with  Mac  Moran  Chevrolet  in  Norwood  for 
the  past  twenty-two  years.  .  .  .  Rev.  Robert 
E.  Burns,  C.S.P.  (Paulists)  has  been  writing 
excellent  editorials  in  "The  Wanderer"  for 
the  past  three  years.  .  .  .  Andy  Anderson, 
famed  center  of  the  1931  football  team,  has 
just  retired  as  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures for  the  city  of  Cambridge.  .  . .  John 
Cardinal  Wright  was  helped  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  Bishop 
by  classmates  Rev.  Ernie  Pearsall,  Rev.  Emile 
Hemond,  Rev.  Bill  Donlon,  Rev.  Joe  Daley, 
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and  Rev.  Msgr.  Tim  Sullivan.   The  event  took 
place  at  St.  Joseph's  Kingston.  . .  .  Class  cor- 
respondent is  Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick,  15 
Hathaway  Road,  Lexington,  MA  02173. 


1936 

Neil  Owens,  Vice-President  of  American 
Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  in  New  York,  has  been  an- 
nounced as  Chairman  of  the  new  Boston 
College  Board  of  Trustees.  Joining  Neil  on 
the  newly  formed  Board  is  "Tip"  O'Neil 
who  is  also  in  line  for  additional  honors  in 
the  U.S.  House.  Congratulations  to  both 
.  . .  the  College  is  in  good  hands!  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Joseph  P.  Keating,  24  High 
St.,  Natick,  MA. 


1941 

Our  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
Charlie  O'Rourke  upon  his  induction  into 
the  NCAA  Football  Hall  of  Fame  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  on  De- 
cember 5,  1972!   Charlie  is  the  first  Boston 
College  football  player  to  be  inducted  into 
the  National  Football  Hall  of  Fame.  .  . .  The 
latest  report  from  the  "Heart  of  the  Com- 
monwealth": Dr.  John  Connor,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Worcester,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Community  Schools  at  the  association's 
first  annual  meeting  and  conference  held 
at  Framingham  State  College.  A  citation 
was  received  by  Dr.  Connor  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  efforts  in  promoting  the 
Community  School  movement  in  New 
England.  .  .  .  News  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Bernard  W.  Robinson  was  received  by 
members  of  the  class  with  deep  regret  and 
sorrow.   Bernie  also  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  became  a  Navy  officer 
during  World  War  II,  and  worked,  lived,  and 
died  with  honor.   In  the  field  of  medicine, 
he  became  a  radiologist,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  the  Hospital  Director  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  Allen 
Park,  Michigan.  We  have  lost  a  valuable 
and  talented  member  of  our  class,  a  real 
leader  in  his  profession,  a  fine  gentleman 
who  was  a  worthy  Sodalist  and  a  McElroy 
Associate.  To  his  lovely  and  devoted  wife, 
Agnes,  and  to  all  his  family,  we  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy.  May  his  soul  rest  in 
peace!  .  .  .  The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  also 
extended  to  the  family  of  Marie  M.  Conway, 
'41,  who  passed  away  on  July  25,  1972. 
Marie  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  one  who  was  actively  interested 
in  the  progress  and  development  of  Alma 
Mater.  May  her  soul  rest  in  peace!  ...  To 
clarify  one  important  point  regarding  Joe 
Zabilski's  induction  into  the  BC  Hall  of 
Fame!   Joe  received  his  award  for  his  out- 
standing performance  in  both  football  and 
track.  .  .  .  Members  of  the  class  serving  on 
the  BC  Hall  of  Fame  Committee  included 
Gene  Coodreault  and  Jim  Murray,  Esq.  .  . . 


Among  the  loyal  rooters  who  made  the 
trip  to  Georgia  Tech,  and  returned  via 
Bermuda,  are  the  following:  Bill  Maguire, 
Brendan  Crotty,  M.D.,  Nick  Sottile,  and 
Fran  and  Sylvia  Bellow. .  . .  Lou  Magri,  Esq., 
also  was  spotted  in  the  BC  cheering  section. 
.  . .  Kay  and  Ed  Burke  attended  the  funeral 
Mass  for  Father  Thomas  J.  Norton,  C.SS.R., 
on  December  2,  at  Mission  Church,  Rox- 
bury.  Father  Norton,  one  of  the  great  Chap- 
lains who  served  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  will  be  mourned  by  many 
BC  men.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace!  . .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Edward  J.  Burke,  20 
Ravenswood  Road,  Waltham,  MA  02154. 


1950 

From  corporate  headquarters  in  Scarsdale, 
N.Y.,  we  learn  that  CBAers  Al  Devejian  is 
the  new  Vice-President  and  Controller  of 
Loral  Corp.   He  had  been  Controller.  Al 
has  been  with  Loral  since  1969  after  14 
years  with  GTE  Sylvania,  Inc.   He  resides  in 
Westport,  Conn.  .  .  .  Your  correspondent 
would  appreciate  postcards  or  letters  from 
classmates,  reporting  on  "What's  new"  with 
them.   Your  class  correspondent  is  Mike 
Ciccarelli,  6  Chadbourne  Rd.,  Lexington, 
MA  02173. 


1960 

Condolences  to  the  family  of  James  Malger 
of  A&S  who  died  on  Nov.  18,  1972.  Jim 
succumbed  to  cancer  and  you  are  asked  to 
remember  him  in  your  prayers.  .  .  .  Peter 
Manning  has  been  promoted  to  vice-presi- 
dent at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
in  the  Planning  and  Controls  division.  .  .  . 
Jack  and  Joanne  Mullen  announce  the  birth 
of  their  fourth  child  and  second  son,  Joseph. 
The  Mullens  now  reside  in  Auburn,  MA.  .  .  . 
Rich  Pierce  is  with  the  computer  division  of 
the  Angelo  Supermarket  Chain  in  Rock- 
land. .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Joseph  R. 
Carty,  52  Simon  Hill  Road,  Norwell,  MA 
02061. 


1962 

Members  of  CBA  '62  who  attended  one  or 
more  of  the  10th  reunion  functions  (hockey 
game,  breakfast,  Las  Vegas  Night,  Cocktail 
Party,  and  Dinner  Dance):  Paul  Norton, 
Bob  Whitten,  Jack  MacKinnon,  Dave  Allen, 
Dick  Hart,  Charlie  Carr,  Jim  O'Connor, 
Kevin  Leary,  John  Leydon,  Leo  Brunnick,  Al 
Urban,  Bill  Barry,  George  Barry,  George 
Grant,  Ron  Fuccillo,  Dan  Sullivan,  John 
MacNeil,  Tom  Hubbard,  John  Gillis,  John 
Hackett,  Paul  Hurley,  Dave  Blomberg,  Mike 
Mullahy,  Gerry  McCormack,  Mike  Mul- 
lowney,  Bob  Murray,  Bob  O'Brien,  Bill 
Bryne,  Frank  Celino,  Bernie  Kilroy,  Lou 


Varsity  Club  Corner 

The  fourth  Hall  of  Fame  will  be  chosen  in 
mid-February.  All  sports  are  considered, 
not  more  than  two  athletes  from  any 
one  sport,  and  every  interested  person 
may  nominate  by  sending  the  name  of 
his  favorite  athlete  to  Chairman,  Al 
Ricci,  238  Reservation  Rd.,  Hyde  Park  by 
Feb.  10th.   Every  name  without  exception 
will  be  considered.  There  is  no  politics 
in  these  elections!    For  election,  the 
nominee  must  receive  all  15  votes  cast. 
Six  Hall  of  Famers  will  be  elected. 

Chairman  of  the  34th  Varsity  Club  and 
20th  Thomas  F.  Scanlan  Dinner,  on 
Sunday,  February  4th  is  Edward  Mc- 
Donald, '42,  and  Master  of  Ceremonies 
is  Robert  Woolf,  '49,  both  former  BC 
athletes.  A  special  invited  guest  is  the 
newly-elected  Vermont  Governor, 
Thomas  P.  Salmon,  '54,  a  son  of  Varsity 
Club  member,  Thomas  A.  Salmon,  '21. 
All  Alumni  and  friends  are  invited.  Call 
Thomas  Gemeli,  36  Trapelo  Street, 
Brighton  for  reservations. 

The  annual  meeting  and  election  of 
officers,  will  be  held  at  Alumni  Hall  on 
February  22nd.  We  urge  all  members 
who  wish  to  offer  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  any  office  to  so  inform  Secre- 
tary Matthew  I.  Boyle,  '53  at  159  Perkins 
Road,  Topsfield.   Please  do  not  be  reti- 
cent -  we  wish  more  members  to  join 
us  in  this  important  work. 

—  Nat  Hasenfus,  '22 


Kirouac,  Karl  Krikorian,  Bill  Lundregan, 
Dan  Lynch,  Charlie  McCarthy,  Lou  Nicholas 
George  VanCott,  Bill  Celeste.  ...  Jim  and 
Anne  O'Connor  welcomed  a  new  daughter 
Carolyn,  in  November.  .  . .  Virginia  Stanley 
Acetta  and  Frank  have  just  welcomed  their 
new  daughter,  Joy,  a  five-year-old  Korean. 
.  .  .  Cynthia  Monaghan  Rabanero's  second 
child,  first  son,  Michael  was  born  on  No- 
vember 6th.  Her  husband  is  a  gastroen- 
terologist  in  group  practice  in  California, 
Pennsylvania  and  their  daughter,  Caitlin,  is 
eighteen  months  old.  .  .  .  Carol  Dorey 
Hurzeler's  second  child,  Andrew,  was  born 
last  winter.  .  .  .  Jane  Sheehan  and  her  hus- 
band, Paul  Sheehan,  were  at  the  class  cock- 
tail party  after  the  BC-HC  game.  Their 
daughter,  Kerry,  is  four  months  old.  Amonj 
others  at  that  party  were  Jerry  and  Claire 
Mello  who  are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son. 
.  .  .  Eleanor  Langone  Drexel's  son  is  eight 
months  old.  ...  A  new  pharmacology  book 
is  being  published  by  W.  B.  Saunders,  co- 
authored  by  Asperheim  and  Laurel  A.  Eisen 
hauer:  The  Pharmacologic  Basis  of  Patient 
Care.   Laurel  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
medical-surgical  nursing  at  BCSN.   She  has 
also  had  an  article  published  in  "Nursing 
Clinics  of  No.  America,"  December  issue: 
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1964 

i'aul  and  Elinor  (Rupp,  Ed.)  Downey  are 
living  in  Melrose  with  their  daughter,  Chris- 
line,  age  one.   Paul  is  a  programmer  for  the 
Dept.  of  Transportation.  .  .  .  Home  for  the 
holidays  from  Lee's  Summit,  Missouri,  were 
Larry  and  Pat  (O'Neil,  Ed.)  Bender.  Anyone 
nterested  in  buying  a  house  in  that  area 
hould  contact  Larry.   He's  real  estate  agent 
here.  .  .  .  John  and  Sue  (McGoldrick,  Ed.) 
Henseler  are  expecting  their  third  child, 
rhey  are  currently  living  in  Dover,  Dela- 
ware with  their  two  sons,  Sean  and  Warren, 
where  John  is  a  programmer  for  Playtex  Co. 
What's  he  programming,  Sue?).  .  .  .  Con- 
gratulations to  Arthur  and  Jeanne  (Bren- 
nick,  Ed.)  Hennessey  on  Art's  June  gradua- 
tion from  BC.  Arthur  is  an  accountant  for 
Lybrand  Ross  Brothers  and  Montgomery. 
The  Hennesseys  live  in  Billerica  with  their 
three  children,  Arthur,  3  and  one-half,  Rita, 
2,  and  Roberta,  8  months.  Jeanne  is  still 
teaching  retarded  children  at  Roberts  Junior 
High  in  Medford.  . .  .  Donald  and  Marion 
(Carr,  N.)  Barry  have  recently  bought  a  home 
in  Hudson,  Mass.  Marion  is  working  as  a 
nurse  in  Waltham.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
J.  Barney,  Jr.  (Noreen  Lindner,  Ed.)  are  living 
in  Brookfield,  Conn.,  on  Ina  Road.  They 
have  two  children  Isabel  Jennifer,  age  1, 
and  Jonathan  William,  age  3.  .  .  .  Paul  and 
Sandy  (Staffier,  Ed.)  Curtin  live  in  Wilming- 
ton, MA.,  with  their  daughter  Suzanne,  2 
years.   Paul  is  a  CPA  and  we  heard  he  and 
Sandy  were  expecting  their  second  child  in 
Feb.  .  .  .  After  a  whirlwind  courtship,  John 
Rossi  (A&S)  was  married  last  October  to 
Joan  Walsh,  a  Special  Ed.  teacher  in  Wake- 
field who  received  her  Masters  from  BC. 
Jack  is  a  stockbroker  for  H.  C.  Wainwright 
in  Boston.  They  are  currently  living  in  Pea- 
body.  ...  If  you're  reading  this  -  why  not 
pick  up  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  and 
drop  us  a  line? .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is 
Thomas  H.  Fallon,  37  Woodland  Rd.,  Maiden, 
MA  02148. 


1965 

Norman  F.  Nelson,  Jr.  is  the  Assistant  Con- 
sumer products  manager  for  Winthrop 
Laboratories.  Norm,  his  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren live  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  .  .  .  Bill 
Harding  is  working  for  the  Justice  Dept.  in 
Washington  D.C.  as  a  United  States  At- 
torney. .  .  .  "Boots"  Connelly  has  recently 
become  a  regional  Sales  Manager  for  Bur- 
rough's  in  the  computer  field.   Boots,  Paula 
and  their  son,  Jason,  are  living  in  Newton 
Center.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  John  D. 


Frechette,  272  New  Mark  Esp.,  Rockville, 
MD. 


1969 

We  regret  to  report  the  deaths  by  auto 
accident  of  George  Heffernan  and  Gary 
Hoffman.  They  were  killed  in  Buffalo,  NY. 
on  November  26.  Charlie  Wiles  is  inter- 
ested in  undertaking  a  project  in  memory 
of  George  and  Gary  and  you  may  be  hear- 
ing from  him.  .  .  .  Jim  Cadigan  has  returned 
to  Hingham  after  completing  two  years  with 
the  U.S.  Army  at  Ft.  Knox.  Jim  is  working 
for  Main,  Lafrentz  &  Co.  Certified  Public 
Accountants  in  Boston.  .  .  .  Jay  (James) 
Kavanah  is  employed  in  the  law  dept.  of 
Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  in  Boston.  . .  .  Dick 
Loring  has  returned  to  the  Boston  area  after 
working  for  the  past  two  years  in  Philadel- 
phia.  Dick  and  wife  are  now  living  in 
Waltham.  .  .  .  Congratulations  are  due  Jim 
and  Jane  Blake  who  became  proud  parents 
of  a  baby  girl  Michelle,  this  past  fall.  .  .  . 
Congratulations  also  to  Tony  and  Janet 
Caliri  on  the  recent  birth  of  their  son 
Charles.  .  .  .  Bob  McLean  is  working  for 
William  Lynch  &  Associates,  business  and 
personal  estate  planners,  in  Wellesley.  .  . . 
Phillip  Langsdorf  has  been  awarded  first- 
year  honors  at  Harvard  Business  School.  .  .  . 
Harold  Fitzpatrick  is  in  his  second  year  at 
Harvard  Law  School.   In  1971  Harold  ob- 
tained an  MBA  in  Finance  from  the  Grad- 
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uate  School  of  Business  of  NYU  where  he 
is  currently  a  part-time  candidate  for  a 
Ph.D.  in  economics  and  finance.  At  New 
York  University  Harold  was  elected  twice  as 
the  president  of  the  Grad  School  of  Business 
Student  Government.   In  addition,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  all  University  Stu- 
dent Conference,  representing  the  43,000 
students  of  all  the  schools  at  N.Y.U.   He 
was  also  selected  for  membership  in  the 
Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  Economics  Honor 
Society  and  elected  president  of  Beta 
Gamma  Sigma  Business  Honor  Society. 
Harold  is  now  a  member  of  the  NY  Society 
of  Security  Analysts  and  a  partner  in  the 
investment  Firm  of  OTL  Associates.  . .  . 
Class  correspondent  is  Jim  Littleton,  15 
Purington  Ave.,  Natick,  MA. 


1970 

Among  the  revelers  at  Alumni  Hall  after  the 
Holy  Cross  game  were  Joe  Haggerty  and 
Kevin  Dole,  to  whom  I  had  a  chance  to  say 
no  more  than  a  quick  hello  before  the  huge 
crowd  moved  us  in  opposite  directions.  .  .  . 
Also  seen  was  Pat  Carney  and  his  lovely 
wife  who  were  regular  patrons  at  Alumni 

Stadium  this  past  season Frank  Dubreuil, 

in  his  second  year  at  Harvard  Law,  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  on  BC's  Board  of  Trustees 
under  the  newly  announced  reorganiza- 
tion. .  . .  Others  in  Harvard  Law  are  Stan 
Ragalevsky  who'll  be  graduating  in  June, 
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Ed  Selgrade  who  just  entered  after  having 
picked  up  his  M.A.  in  physics  from  Cornell 
and  Mike  Ryan  who  reports  that  he  and  his 
wife  will  be  spending  the  summer  in  Hono- 
lulu, where  he'll  be  with  a  law  firm.  Those 
of  you  down  there  for  the  surfing  season 
should  stop  in  and  say  hello.  .  .  .  Another 
classmate  seen  around  Harvard  Yard  is 
Charles  Brown  who  is  getting  set  to  write 
his  Ph.D.  dissertation  in  Economics.  Good 
authority  has  it  that  his  topic  will  be  "How 
to  Pay  for  Crad  School  Without  Really 
Trying."  . . .  Next  time  you're  driving  through 
Lawrence,  Kansas  be  sure  to  stop  at  Sambo's 
Restaurant  where  Mark  Killenback  is  the 
hard  working  manager,  Mark  is  living  in 
Lawrence  with  his  wife  Debbie  while  getting 
his  MA  in  English  from  Kansas  U.  .  .  .  Bill 
Marcotte  just  came  back  from  that  part  of 
the  Country  as  he  was  a  VISTA  volunteer  in 
Colorado.  .  .  .  Rich  Marchelletta  stayed  here 
in  Boston  and  is  working  for  the  Dept.  of 
the  Interior.  One  shouldn't  ask  what  the 
Dept.  of  the  Interior  is  doing  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  after  all  the  answer  would  probably 
be  classified.  .  .  .  Two  intra-class  weddings 
were  heard  of  this  month.   Stan  Wasowski 
and  Kathy  McDonald  have  been  married 
for  about  a  year  and  are  living  in  Oregon 
while  Stan  is  studying  Oceanography  at 
Oregon  State. . . .  Dick  Clark  and  Pan  Valenti 
were  wed  in  October.  They  are  living  in 
New  Haven,  Conn,  where  Pam  is  working 
in  St.  Raphael's  Hospital  and  Dick  is  3rd 
year  Med  Student  at  Yale.  . .  .  Bye  for  now. 
.  . .  Class  correspondent  is  Dennis  "Razz" 
Berry,  37  East  Plain  Street,  Cochituate,  MA 
01778. 


1971 
David  Castiglioni  married  Joan  Albano  (Ed. 
'70)  on  June  24  in  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  at 
BC.  The  Castiglionis  are  living  in  Joliet, 
Illinois  where  David  is  stationed  with  the 
army.  . .  .  Timothy  Madden  is  in  Paris  work- 
ing for  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. ...  Ed 
Tremblay  is  working  for  IBM  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  .  .  .  Jack  Collins  is  a  tutor 
in  Holyoke  and  hopes  to  work  for  the 
State  or  Federal  government  in  the  near 
future.   If  the  job  search  is  unsuccessful, 
he  will  probably  go  on  to  graduate  school. 
.  .  .  Art  Des  Loges  has  started  his  second 
year  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  the  West 
African  Nation  of  Ghana.  .  .  .  John  Beyer  is 
now  working  in  Boston  selling  life  insurance 
for  Aetna.  .  .  .  Dave  Dierker  is  back  in  New 
Jersey  teaching  at  Pascack  Hills  High  School. 
.  . .  Paul  Bosco  is  in  his  second  year  at  Tufts 
Dental  School.  .  .  .  Bill  McEnroe  started  at 
Seton  Hall  Law  School  this  past  September. 
.  .  .  Fred  Bosse  is  in  his  first  year  at  the 
Georgetown  Law  Center.  .  .  .  The  notes  this 
month  are  relatively  short  because  few 
people  submitted  information.   If  you  have 
any  news,  concerning  yourself  or  a  class- 
mate, which  might  be  of  interest,  please 


send  it.  .  .  .  Class  correspondent  is  Tom 
Capano,  85  Ripley  St.,  Newton  Center,  MA 
02159. 


1972 
Bob  Debouis  and  Al  Caliguri  are  wading 
through  another  Boston  winter.  Taxi ! !  .  .  . 
Joe  Stankaitis  and  Bob  Rzewnicki  are  grind- 
ing through  their  first  year  of  medical  school 
at  the  Univ.  of  Conn.  Medical  School.  .  .  . 
Tim  Turek  and  Nik  Oliveri  are  also  in  the 
ranks  of  U  CONN  Med.  School,  but  they 
are  the  other  half  of  a  med.  school,  dental 
students.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  med.  schools, 
Puerto  Rico  has  staked  its  claims  at  Boston 
Univ.  Med.  School.   It's  that  old  rum  lover, 
Henry  Rodriguez.  .  .  .  Paula  Tierney  is  con- 
quering all  domains  of  special  education. 
One  of  a  handpicked  group  of  girls  who  is 
working  towards  her  masters  in  teaching 
deaf-blind  children,  she  now  looks  forward 
to  her  PhD.  .  .  .  bridge  is  communication. 
Why  not  use  it!   Get  in  touch.  Write  to  the 
address  at  the  bottom  of  this  column  and 
tell  your  classmates  what  you  are  doing.  .  . . 
Getting  back  to  the  main  line,  Michael 
Lyckland  is  learning  the  ins  and  outs  of 
beer  production  in  Rhode  Island.  .  .  .  Two 
years  ago  one  can  hardly  forget  his  antics. 
Puerto  Rican  Power! ! !  .  .  .  Dennis  Burke  is 
alive  and  kicking  in  Maine.   How's  Sharon? 
.  .  .  What  a  change  in  life  that  infamous 
strike  at  BC  in  1970  caused,  remember?  .  .  . 
Class  of  1972,  where  are  you?  .  .  .  God's  gift 
to  BC  majorettes,  Gene  Labarre,  of  course 
.  .  .  Nixon  won  something  or  other  a  while 
back.  Who  said  losers  can't  win!  .  .  .  Class 
correspondent  is  Mark  Nichols,  45  Moun- 
tain Road,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  06107. 


ALUMNI  DEATHS 

Jane  M.  Hoey  HON50         October  10, 
Elise  G.  Brady  '43  May  1, 

Henry  L.  Shattuck  HON69 


February  2, 
February  2, 
March  26, 
July  27, 
August  29, 


James  L.  Moen  '57 

John  F.  Gilhooly  '65 

Isabell  C.  Allen  '58 

Daniel  C.  Carey  '03 

Sr.  Mary  St.  Juliette  Goulet  CSC  '58 

September  10, 
James  J.  Macklin  MD'36  October  23, 
John  J.  Brennan '33  November  2, 

John  C.  Riley '03  November  4, 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  McCarthy  '36 

November  8, 
Frederick  B.  Donovan  '32 

November  14, 
James  C.  Malger '60  November  18, 

Rev.  George  D.  Crimmins  OMI  '34 

November  24, 
John  E.  Connelly  Esq.  '45 

December  4, 
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Massachusetts  Envelope  Co. 

INNER    BELT     INDUSTRIAL    CENTER     , 
BOSTON  (SOMERVILLE),  MASS.  02143  J 
(617)  623-8000 


*  *To  believe  in  God 
is  more  than  I  need 
To  make  believing 

more  than 
making  believe' ' 


If  you've  got  something  to  say 

about  God,  we'll  give  you  a 
lifetime  to  say  it ...  as  a  Priest. 


Call  Father  Kevin  J.  Crowley 

(536-7558,  254-3468) 

at  the 

Archdiocesan  Vocation  Office 

468  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 


If  you  just  want  to  read 

about  your  environment 

and  its  troubles, 

buy  a  newspaper. 


If  you  want  to  get 

involved 
buy  us. 


Environmental   Quality    is  not  just 
another   magazine   about  ecology. 

EQM  goes  beyond  the  physical  limits 

of   Environment.  And  beyond  the 

conventional  boundaries  of  publishing. 

EQM  not  only  reports,  but  also  offers 

a  place  for  you  to  get  your  back  up, 

speak   up,  and  put  up. 

So  you  can  do  something,  not  just  sit 

there  and  cluck  your  tongue  about 

nuclear  power,  over-population,  consumer 

fraud,    car    insurance,   draft   amnesty, 

smog,  pesticides,  ghettos,  bussing. 

Medicare  and  a  million  other  things 

that  make  up  your  total  environment 

as  a  thinking,  feeling,  action-oriented 

human   being. 
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In  the  months  to  come,  all  these  subjects 
and  more  will  be  covered  in  EQM,  through 

in-depth  articles  and  interviews  which 
will  let  you  get  inside  people  like  Jacques 
Cousteau,  Benjamin  Spock,  Cleveland 

Amory,  William  O.  Douglas,  Walter  Hickel, 
Julian  Bond,  and  many  more,  including 
every  candidate  for  President  of  the 

United  States  in   1972. 
We'll  also  relate  what  it's  like  to  spend 
time  as  a  prisoner,  or  a  WAC,  or  can- 
didate for  office.  So  you  can  feel  what 
you've  only  read  before. 
Try  us.  If  you  don't  like  us  after  the  first 
issue,  cancel  in   15  days  and  you  can  have 
your  money  back.    It's  as  simple 
as  that. 
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"The  War  is  Over!"  shouted  the  players.  And  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  began.  The  New  Shakespeare  Cor 
performed  this  festive  celebration  of  love  and  magic  on  BC's  green  last  fall  for  all  to  enjoy. 
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